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Qe 


by In estimating the progress of Medicine for the last three 
nd it very centuries, it is necessary to know first what was the condition 
LP of medical knowledge at the commencement of that period. 
r fibres in The medical knowledge of the end of the fifteenth century 
may be learned in the writings of Galen. Galen left a com- 
tographic pandium of the medical sciences as they existed at the end of 
the second, and for more than a thousand years this contained 
sponds: ti medical knowledge and many of the medical errors of the 
world. We find in the dark ages that the works of this writer 
are appealed to by rival doctors with as much faith as could 
sestothe be accorded to inspired writings. Of the branches of learning 
attached n which the science of medicine is founded the only one pos- 
—- sessed by the ancients was anatomy, and with that they were 
ch Iatly oly acquainted as far as the naked eye could carry them. 
4 They knew nothing of chemistry, and almost nothing of phy- 
ead child siology. This amount of human anatomy, early and easily 
‘ath sttained, with the more-obvious of surgical expedients, and 
prudence, knowledge of the action of a few plants, was the inheritance of 
‘RCS, medical lore which descended to the sixteenth century. In 
f twenty the intervening ages there were a few experimenters, who, 
like Roger Bacon, wrought at the foundations of physical 
atment of science ; but no medical progress could as yet take place, be- 
» needed cause the sciences on which medicine must depend had no 
existence. 
The time of Dr. Caius was a of change and activity. 
of the declining before the spread 
blains in of The dominant class had been enabled to hinder, 
‘eae ast to peovent, the rise of a spirit of inquiry. Dr. Caius 
’ find the was seven years old when Luther nailed his ninety-five pro- 
was ending and the age of inquiry Was at hand. Galen 
was en an 
not fare better than the ing at 
3.0, , and, after spending a life controversy, 
— a corrected and added to the descriptions of the older 
writer that the science could scarcely be carried further with- 
bliged te out the aid of the microscope. All the anatomical discoveries 
ical Con since his time have been minute, such as pertained to the 
wi on the of ana- 
apother, tomy and on the obvious effects of outward ap 
, Sandy; 
Saugur; 
{opkins; 
ymouth ; 3 
verpedl; any bo found e present day. 
ambrieh, four humours present in the human body—blood, which had 
Maiden- the of air; melancholy, those of earth ; choler, of 
verpool ; fire ; egm, of water. These were the “second elements,” 
|. Payne, the 8 were 
ingdon; arranged according] ver made the blood ; the spleen, 
Jostre); the badder was the source of choler ; the 
rmouth; As one or another humour 
— melancholy, -choleric, or phlegmatic. His character 
n; 
Officer ; 
Railway 
ceived. 


young men were admonished 
in choosing a profession. 
As there were four elements, there were four fundamental 
dry AN the the universe—heat, cold, moisture, 


of the 
as one or another property the predomi- 
pay The human body was like the chaos described by the 


“For moist, and dry, four fierce, 
her for mastery, to battle 


**humours” and 


Al miner were vied nthe se wy they were either 
hot or cold, or moist or dry, or had a haracter com: 
of two of these qualities. They were on the 
plan of contraria contraries, which was easy of application when 
the temperament of the individual had been ascertained. 

The medical works at the end of the fifteenth century have 
a great sameness. They are short and dogmatic ; they dwell 
much on these fundamental ; they exalt the art of 


aad 
upon the structures, any of its symptoms ; 
orders, and we are told of certain herbs, mostly such as are 
now believed to be inert, which will not fail to work a cure. 
porary of our founder, though an o yeas 

assumed name 


the name of 8, a8 4 
of an accomplished physician to —— he 
blance. Paracelsus stated all bodies 


ile 
vicenna, stating ere was more 
than in all thelr 


the works of Galen and 
knowledge in the down of his bald 


writings. He to have been the first to use mercury 
as a remed) for syphilis, then new dicate but his system 
was bya f in astro and spiritualism. He pre- 


tended even to produce human by magical arts, and 
to not only the beneficent influences, but 

himself. His boastful and intemperate conduct drove 
him from his chair, and he wandered about with his nostrums 
from one town to another, dividing his time between — 
and intoxication. He, however, worked a reform, 


some of es and are t additions to the pharma- 
copeia, um and antimony, which had 
it is to be doubted whether 
his patients derived much benefit from his liberal method of 


dispensing them. It is stated that he was Seer hunted 


from towns where he took A his temporary abode by the 
relatives of those who had been his patients. i 

At the of which we are ing the doctrine of 
tures, as it is called, was still relied upon as a guide to the 
action of medicine. This enough, but not 
more absurd than theories which yo ee 


racter which pointed to the disorder which they were adapted 
to cure. The fox was a long-winded animal; therefore its 
it were a remedy for asthma, The ston hardness of the 
of the gromwell was an indication of value in cal- 
The common polypody, drt dried, 

and used as snuff, could not fail to cure nasal ; 
resemblance in this case being sufficiently indieated the de- 
rivation of the words. Tobacco was sovereign in more ways than 
one : the attachment of the re of which th to the 


he. The 


of 


1865, 
pa 
his polite 
P-joint for tion ; not only were food and medicine given with re to 
\jurious to 
ly the in 
poe 
our, but o elements—sulphur, mercury, an t. 
the spirit of the age, he despised the views of the hitherto 
revered fathers of medicine, and attempted to found a system . 
of his own. He spent many years in travelling as a penniless 
vagabond over Europe aij 
when rewarded with a 7 
| special view to the study of materia medica. There Was & Toya 
| road to this branch of learning. All substances which had 
| medical virtues were - of some obvious external cha- 
| branes. Black spots upon the skin required no other remedy 
| than the dung of blackbirds judiciously spread upon the place. 
A patient who had measles, or an: attended with 
| eruption, should be surrounded Ly hangings of a red colour. 
eure for jaundice because it had a bright- 
dreams, the SEX OF Progeny, tals of the red rose could not fail to stop 
the any other particulars, are dwelt upon as signs of one of y a styptic draught is seldom 
AA 


It will not be possible, in the time to which I must confine 
to do more than very briefly indicate the directions in 


h now 


; he was aware of the loss of bulk of air by the i 
in it, He first used the scales as a means 0: 


= of outliving all 


the salient landmarks. is the i ction 
Peruvian bark, which was brought to Europe as a remedy 
for ague in the year 1640, though not so soon into 


it. The old name, “ Jesuits’ bark,” gives the credit of its 
importation to the Jesuit priests, who were said to have learned 
its use from the American natives. The illi of the 
mind to leave anything unaccounted for is illustrated 
tradition that the Indians became acquainted with it 
by observing the behaviour of lions, who, when afflicted with 
were said to be in the habit of gnawing the bark off the 
and so curing the disorder. 

Many additions have since been made to the pharmacopeeia, 
like this, empirical or accidental, while others have re- 
one may almost say the invention, of 

thas 
of carbonic acid in limestone, and re- 
clearly the truth which Van Helmont had discerned 


ty 


i 


the hands of Davy was the means of 
i to be elementary bodies, as the 
new metals, At Sas of the present cen- 
discovery that every body has a proportion of its 
z ment, — tie whi 

the innumerable details of i poser ews consolidated 


into an exact science. By it the chemist is enabled to calcu- 
late in every analysis what is the amount of each element in a 


But I am here to speak 


of chemistry only as it regards | system 
ascertaining 


extract the active principles from our more important 
medicines, and thus obtain in some instances 
tivity of which the dreams of the medizval poi 
We have obtain 


While dwelling on all we owe to istry, we must not 
neglect other directions in whieh our knowledge has pn. 
gressed. At the middle of the last century, Dollond invented 
the achromatic lens, and thus laid the first stone of the achro. 


are so comand brought under our notice that, as with ot 
+ discoveries, we are disposed to wonder that they remained 
ways of detecting old ones, as must ly cage, 
gone far ahead of our means of cure. Dr. Addison but recently 
astonished the medical world by stating that disease of thos 
tinguished by appropriate symptoms. e iM 
whieh this statement was received has now given place to the 
universal recognition of Addison’s disease. The of the 
affection increases our admiration for the sagacity of phy- 


Probably dly advancing than the 
no science is now more rapi ng 

science of 1 But while our knowledge of the natara 

in 

our means 


are weighed in the balance and found wanting, and, for aught 


find in 


by urging a parti 
ints ich ing like unanimity exists ; and in 
points on which anything like nimity ex: a 


results of remedies was for the most part founded igno- 
the right road, though we ve not 
e are becoming quainted with the m- 


medicine. It is our chief means of ying the nature of | plication of natural laws. Who can w the 
most of the processes of life, and has o @ wide | an imperfect control over the machine? Moreover, im 
road future progress ; beside this, it bi 


upon us, in passing, many erial benefits, among which may 


material 
be mentioned iodine and chlorine. We 


have been enabled to | 
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m he ac- 
medicine has A = of the 
medicine since the days of our founder would be scarcely Ices ce has 
than a complete 5 “wv the science. ever conferred upon humanity—chloroform. We are nows (| HEPA’ 
During the life of . Caius a great improvement was sug- | familiar with its use that we can scarcely realize what the 
gested by the humane Paré, a French physician, in the treat- | practice of surgery was without it, yet it is ee 
ment of wounds, particularly such as resulted from surgical | since ether, the precursor of chloroform, was first as an By IN 
operations. the wounded | anzsthetic. 
arteries as a means of stopping the Saiage. This im- 
Pee which has held its ground until the present time, 
controversy, was obsti- 
y resisted by the surgeons of the sixteenth century. They 
regarded the plan asa ridiculous method of hanging life upon a | matic microscope. This instrument has given us a new sci- 
thread, and preferred the old way of searing the stump with | ence h 
a red-hot iron, which had stood the test of so many cen- | both these fields research is now rapidly advancing, particu. 
turies. larly as regards the nervous system. Diseases formerly sup- 
Van Helmont, who was born in Brabant in the year 1577, | posed to be unnatural modes of action in the nervous centres 
was so far in advance of his age that he seems to have antici- | independent of any material alteration, have been traced to 
pated some discoveries of later days. He was a devout admirer | structural change. Tetanus, heretofore vaguely thought tode- 
of Paracelsus, and a great experimentalist. He held many | pend on “an altered state of nervous polarity,” has now been 
absurd views as to the functions wae ne aay among | proved to be associated with an inflammatory deposit in certain 
But he | parts of the spinal cord. And there is good reason to believe 
proved existence of gaseous bodies; he recognised | extensive changes, recognisable microscope, in the sub 
carbonic acid, to which he gave the name of wood-gas, as the | stance of the brain. 
result of the combustion of charcoal and of the fermentation of | Within the memory of some of my hearers, Laennec placed 
of su f | of auscultation; owing to which we are enabled to discern 
anal € Ipating the practice of Lavoisier. during life the condition of the heart and lungs, hitherto almost 
a later discovery, one which must ever rank amongst the 
great discoveries of the world, it is hardly necessary to speak 
in this place. Harvey, our fellow countryman and fellow col- | Later still, Dr. Bright, by carefully comparing clinical obser- 
legian, probably the most distinguished man who ever sat as vations with the results of dimscctions, was led to the diietih 
an undergraduate within these walls, deduced the circulation | that the kidneys, then scarcely recognised as liable to disease, 
of the blood. This had been hinted at as far as the lungs were | are the seat of obvious and frequent morbid changes, and that 
concerned _—— unfortunate Servetus, but Harvey developed | these changes give rise to such marked symptoms as to be easily 
the truth which the reformer saw but in part, and to him must 
the credit be assi He had the hap 
opposition, at first, as he says, “ 
practice ; all the physicians were against him,” and at the 
close of his life he enjoyed some of that fame which has since 
attached itself to his name. 
In a mere outline of a wide subject, it is onl ible to 
| 
| 
same for many of ours. 

The fundamental laws which relate to the action of remedial 
agents have yet to be fixed. We have, indeed, most of ws 
strong opinions, founded more or less upon observation, that 
certain remedies counteract certain diseases, and that particular 

states of system, however they may be produced, are to be = 
present 8 2 @ sciences On which prac de- 
pends, the present state of uncertainty gives the best promme 
bre progres: he confidence of o orefathers in the 
of the action of remedies. But the difficulties are — : 
all this vast and complex world the human body is the concen 
tration of complexity. Life in its higher forms involves minute 
and elaborate construction with occult chemical affinities, and 
compound. hitherto unfathomed laws of nervous action ; and of all this 
of obscurity the human bod nts the darkest com- 

since e time come wi 

surgery will be alike unavailing. 
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(Concluded from p. 616.) 


CHRONIC ENLARGEMENT OF THE LIVER. 

Farry in my course of service in India I became aware of 

the inutility of mercury in the treatment of chronic enlarge- 

meat of the liver, and of its baneful effects in the splenic 

achexia with hypertrophy of that organ. I therefore speedily 

eaployed the nitro-muriatic acid in the form of bath, as fol- 
lows 

Directions for Preparing and Using the Nitro-Muriatic Acid 

Take of pure concentrated hydrochloric acid, by measure, 

nitric acid, two parts; mix the acids very 

lly, so as to avoid any evolution of heat or 

hour afd the distilled water, five parts. 


1, Of this—the dilute nitro-muriatic acid—three ounces by 


measure are to be added to each gallon of water, to form a | fate 


bath. 
2 Two gallons of water may suffice for an ordinary foot- 
% The bath thus may be made to keep in use for 


afew days by adding to it, once each day, half an ounce of the 
dilute acid and a pint of water, in order to make up for waste 
ion. 


in 
4 — only of the bath—say one-fourth—is to be well 


or use, and added to the , So as to make 


baths; and the sponges and towels kept in cold water, lest the 


Manner of Using. 
placed in the bath, while the inside of 
thighs, the right side, over the liver, and the 
ms, are sponged alternately; or let the abdo- 
flannel soaked in the bath fluid. The pro- 
continued for half 
using the bath, a gentle saline aperient, as Chel- 


m salts in some bitter infusion, or else Pullna | % 


water, should be taken every other morning; and should there 
be dryness or harshness of skin, a vapour bath at 100° or more, 
wed twice a week, will be found of much service in stimu- 
lating and opening the pores, and in purifying the surface of 


The General Bath. 


8 In urgent cases, a general bath to en the whole 
thould be used, the proportions of the dilute acid and water 
being continued as above stated, adding one ounce of the dilute 

and two pints of water every day to make up for waste in 


the bath may be relinquished for a time, resuming its applica- 
tion, if necessary, when the above symptoms have subsided. 
14. The bath should be made of well-seasoned wood, the 
me dovetailed, and, if nails or screws be used, they should 

well covered, and the crevices be made water-tight by putty, 
a layer of paint being placed on the outside. 

15. The bath be no larger than is needed 
to the neck. height and breadth of the person should be 
carefully measured. 

ight :—Inside length at the top, 5ft. 4in ; inside length 
, 4ft. lin. ; inside ith at the head, 1 ft. 44in.; 
inside breadth at the foot, 1 ft. 


form o th, were, towards the end of last century, 
brought to the notice of the profession, in the treatment of 
chronic diseases of the liver, by the late Dr. Helenus Scott, of 
Bombay, who believed that there was “‘a ndence in 


by a person 5 ft. 4in. 


regia, in the 


they recommended their physici 

to his attention. Gen ellesley followed the advice of his 
friends, and in less than two months he returned to his com- 
mand in complete health, and afterwards fought the battle 
of Assaye. is event was, in fact, the turning point of his 


the use of powerful remedies, such as mereu 
continued action of the ‘poison of syphilis, 
was quite as beneficial in the climate of England as in that of 
India, and the observation has been confirmed in our own time 
by other authorities. 
‘*T know of no other means,” he says, “‘that are capable of 
ane omy effects at once so salutary and so considerable, so 
from injury, with so little inconvenience or disturbance. 
As with mercury, the system should be charged with it 
for a or shorter time, according to circumstances. 
short, as a general rule, I have found the acid bath advan- 
s and salutary in all cases where is useful, and 
with the additional advantage that the acid treatment is 
attended by neither injury nor disadvantage. 
remedies that J now recommend, much may a 
diseases that are acknowledged to be beyond the ordinary means 


‘*Even in irremediable cases of chronic enlargement of the 
liver,” says Dr. Christison, “‘ it useful in cleaning the 
tongue, improving the appetite, abating thirst, and sometimes 

in retarding the progress of disease.” ' 
“The rule,” says Dr. Bence Jones, “is, sulphuric acid to 
hlorie ic acid to promote digestion, nitric acid to 


astringe, hydroc 
promote secretion. 

‘The external ication of the acids in the form of bath is, 
I repeat, by far most effective mode of using this most 
valuable remedy; but I have observed that where the internal 


gland i 
of the cervical glands also, he has found the swathing of 

acids, as used by me for , of surprising efficacy, 
onl 
. C. J. B. Williams considers nitric acid to be the best 
medicine he knows for the state of convalescence from inflam- 


= | 
VS 
the ac- | 
isoners, 
nce has 
Now 80 
hat the 
as an 
ust not 
vented 
: achro- 
CW 
ay. h | 
rly sup- 
centres 
aced to 
nd the effects of the two remedies’’—namely, the acids and mer- 
certain cury. Early in the present century Dr. Scott made trial of 
believe his remedy on the person of General Wellesley, then arrived 
ute but at Bombay, so far on his way to England, the medical officers 
she sub- having declared such a measure necessary to the restoration of 
his health. His disease was enlargement of the liver ; and as 
- placed he stated to his friends that he had then no desire to go home, 
Science 
discern whole carelully. 
almost The Sponging Foot-bath, 
ponging 
1 obser- 
scovery . Scott, who had for years ed this remedy in his 
nd that largement, at length published the results of his experience. 
De easily He stated that in a constitution broken down by disease, by 
emained 
er the whole up to or 98°. 
6. Glazed earthen or wooden vessels should be used for 
an 
ingide of bot 
men be swat 
cess should 
7. While | 
tenham or Eps 
exhibition is preferred, a far longer time ™ necessary to the 
: - _ | cure. For the dispersion of the products of inflammatory effu- 
mixture forming the bath should be heated in | sion into the viscera, whether the subject be anwmic or other- 
uch as large oD a and the temperature | wise, the use of the bath proves of most excellent effect, and 
ld be measured by the thermometer at from | its resolvent power is often accelerated and increased by alter- 
body will be chilled by a degree of warmth | nating its use with the alkaline renal depurants, or with taraxa- 
rtable to the hand. . cum and bicarbonate of soda, as eliminants, and as means to , 
bath is used, the patient before going mify the ducts. Dr. Jephson, of Leamington, has assured 
covered over with blankets until a gentle per- 
mduced. 
il. ‘When in the bath, a covering-blanket should be drawn 
the head frown dang A nightcap should be worn to pro- 
uiting the bath, the bedclothes, under-vests 
i he towels should be ready warmed ; the | mation, and in the various cachectic states following on acute 
while standing in the bath, and the dressing | disease or on habits of intemperance; and offers the suggestion, 
immediately, in a room well warmed. that its beneficial influences may be referred to its possessing a 
bath excites much irritation of the skin, Sarge proportion of oxygen tn and thet 
dilute acid may be diminished; and where | thus promotes a more free circulation through diseased parts, 
. gams with general malaise occurs, the use of | or through effused solids, by further oxygenating them. This 
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distinguished physician, of the nitro-hydrochloric 
acid and chlorate of says: ‘‘It seems most probable 
that these agents are chiefly useful in supplying to the blood 
the oxygen necessary for the formation of fibrin or deutoxyde 
of the respiration in its weakened state being unable 
of the acids be 
t, however the iological actions ids may 
interpreted, the fact has long been established in my expe- 
rience, that chronic diseases of the liver, with or without gene- 
ral cachexia, are absolutely curable by the remedies in ques- 
tion, while they have resisted all and every other means in ordi- 


use. 

the. of and muriatic 
acids, in certain forms of stomach disorders, have often been 
commented on by medical writers and practitioners; and it is 
probable that many of the cases thus noted have been compli- 
cated with ic disorders. The fact, Dr. Budd 
says, has been established by Dr. Prout. ‘‘ Prout found 
them of especial efficacy in the gastric disorder that occurs in 
what is termed oxalic di is; and that is marked chiefly by 
distressing flatulence, and palpitation or i action of the 
heart, occurring some time after meals, and by the presence of 
oxalate of lime in the urine. The mineral acids are often use- 
ful to persons in whom digestion is habitually slow and feeble 
from a scanty secretion of ic juice, and who have'a sense 
of weight or op ion of the stomach after meals. They are 
often useful, as Pemberton showed, in the indigestion, attended 
with excessive formation of lactic acid, that occurs in weak 
and nervous persons, and where the stomach has been for some 
time disordered and weakened by a source of irritation else- 

M. Trousseau has for years exhibited the hydrochloric acid 
after meals, he ay with much advan In an anzmic 
patient afflicted with obstinate chronic diarrhea, he gave chalk 
at the commencement of the meals, and hydrochloric acid after 
them, with the result of a complete cure. He adds: ‘‘I do 
not wish to go beyond the fact, and only that in the 
different forms of dyspepsia connected with nic affections, 
whether of the thorax or abdomen, hydrochloric acid, taken 
to therapeutic results deserving atten- 


When the bowels are inactive, and the elimination by the 
acids unaccomplished, I re ommend a mild aperient every other 
day, aided sometimes by colchicum. In moderate doses, the 

tions of colchicum, added to taraxacum, when used 
with the acids or the alkalies, form a valuable combination in 
either case. In persons suffering from _ disease, and who 
are of 8 gouty or rheumatic habit, the advantages of the addi- 
tion need not be insisted on. 

Referring to the use of local and counter-irritant means, it is 
here deserving of mention that the first Dr. Jenner em 

e veringly in chronic t i 
and with marked benefit, as he declared. 


loyed 
ium. 
iver, 


never could have attained to any repute in the practice of 
medicine, in the treatment of acute or chronic disease. 

The nitro-muriatic acid will occasionally, like mercury, irri- 
tate the mucous surfaces ; and, like mercury, it acts on all the 
secreting organs ; irritation of the gums and fauces, of a very 

ing only after a protracted use. It is 
an observation of its actions and 


able to bear the immersion or the sponging, I have recourse to 
a swathe damped in the solution, worn round the body, and 
covered with oiled silk. This may be continued for any 
of time, and great advantage is the result. 
One of the earliest cases in which the acid bath was used by 
me in India will afford a fair example of the resulting benefits. 
CasE 1.—A gentleman of the civil service, ten years resident 


in India, had suffered three years from dangerous 
remittent fever. Latterly hid health broke lowe utterly, and 


England, If, after usi 
that the fluid poured out, 
the of 
After the example of Sir Astley Cooper, it is well sometime 
to let the edu patient to his own case :— 
een 
; my limbs were much 
occasioned vomiting. 
f baths, taking 
and I was put ugh a course of nitric aci i 
vapour bath every other night for the first week. The nibie 
acid bath acted in a few days very powerfully immediately on 
ing it; and in about three weeks both the liver and 


action. 
In consultation with the late Dr. Chambers it was deter 
mined to use the nitro-muriatic acid by the sponging bath, the 
tient being too weak for immersion. e abdomen ani 
bs were sponged for half an hour morning and evening 
while a mild aperient draught was given every other 
The s ing was done by the patient’s wife and her f 
pr aes ay after ten days they were obliged to desist, both 
being seized with bilious diarrhea. The next employed 


. M—— now 
residence in the country, returning to Londo: 
or the winter season only, and enjoyed excellent health fw 
more than two years. Then he complained of nausea afte 
meals, with languor and feeling of distress at stomach ; vomit 
ing after meals soon succeeded, the matters 
latterly of a grumous nature and of coffee . 
tly emaciated, three months from the 
fatter illness, in his seventy-third year. _ 
The contents of the abdomen were examined 


He describes the liver as ‘‘quite healthy 
smaller than natural, 


he had recourse to strong purgatives daily during fourtee, 
months. The skin was harsh, dry, and pies Oe 
touch to an extraordinary degree. There was enormons ep. 
largement of both liver and spleen, with ascites and universal 
| anasarca ; and altogether the case was regarded as of a hope. 
| less nature. He was considered to be too ill to be sen 
| no longer be felt, nor did pressure give me much uneai- 
ness ; the stiffness, too, disappeared, and my skin became les 
tense and dry. I took an aperient draught twice a week, 
and used nothing else but the bath. I left Calcutta in the 
=< poner for Simla, and had little or no occasion for 
medicine during two years afterwards, my general health 
being restored.” 
Remarks.—-We have here a very remarkable illustration of 
the influences of nitro-muriatic acid on the functions of absorp- 
tion and excretion. Here was a case of simple chronic enlarge. 
ment, of a passive nature, pears ome | any acute 
action, congestive or inflammatory, in which mercurials 
and drastic purgatives had proved ineffective and injuriow. 
Under any other plan of treatment, as it appeared to meat 
the time, this gentleman must speedily have sunk from 
dropsy, which indeed had gone far to destroy him. 
2.— The following case was the first which | 
treated in England:—A member of the Medical Board of t 
Bengal had served wy oy years in India, “‘ lived well,” , 
and had enjoyed good health. He was now seventy of 
a, ne had resided during the latter twelve years in England 
About eight months ap yi consulting me his general 
health had perceptibly fallen off. He was observed to have 
become sallow listless complained of — : 
epigastrium, and of various dyspeptic symptoms, bu 
pain. While he fell off in condition, a tumidness of the abdo- 
men attracted his notice and that of his — : 
I found the liver to be of great size, extending to the umbi- 
licus, accompanied by considerable serous effusion into the 
abdomen, and by cedema of the lower extremities. The excre 
tions were scanty and depraved, the bowels constipated, ani 
The disuse of so powerful a means as the nitro-muriatic acid the urine surcharged. There was no disturbance of the hearts 
must be mainly ascribed to the brief, imperfect, and de- 
‘ sultory manner in which it has generally been employed, whe- 
ther internally or externally prescribed. It is only by those 
who have observed the of 
during months together, in many cases, that its tary influ- 
ences in bringing about the removal of disease and in maturing 
« smvalescence can be justly appreciated. Certainly, had mer- 
a teary used in the irregular and careless manner spoken of, 
without regard to rational persistence or curative result, it 
was made to use gloves of oiled suk; and the remedy was 
| tinued for three months, with a powerful effect on the sccre | 
tions of the liver, bowels, kidneys, and skin. The liver w# ) 
: | not to be felt below the margin of the ribs, and the tient rapidly ) 
uses during more than thirty years, I am unable to recollect | 
me instance of its injuriousness. | | 
en the patient is in so weakened a condition as to be un- | 
| | Mr. Pollock, of St. George’s Hospital, thirty hours after | 
in structure and 
| ¢ diminution of 
| appearing as if occasioned b: ho nisms being less congested 
| the case. The cells of the vor, when 
mined under a high power, were found to be very distinct, 
| 


— 


s 
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almost empty, much more so than is generally seen. The gall- 
bladder was filled with small pieces of black matter, ok cx 
crumbled easily under the pressure of the , and were 
found to be composed of pure bile.” The stomach was quite 
healthy, but ‘‘distended with fluid of a blackish colour. An 
ulcer, about the size of a shilling, was found in the duodenum, 
where it lies in contact with the head of the pancreas, its edges 
mach thickened and elevated. The spleen was healthy.” 

Remarks.—-Practically this was a case of much interest. 
The patient had thirty-eight years of his life in India 
and twelve in England. He was seventy years of age, and he 
had all his life ‘‘lived well.” Here we have an exam 
always present with the returned Indian, of the influence of 
the antecedent climatic circumstances, prolonged into years 
(sometimes, as in this case, into many years), as pointedly 
commented on by Hippocrates, and as causing various morbid 
manifestations. It is a sort of latent disposition, created by a 
cause which has in previous force or by ious 
duration. The case shows how, after rar 4 years’ residence in 
a temperate climate, disease will arise in the liver, and that in 
Europeans who, while resident in tropical climates, never 
suffered from tropical diseases. The antecedent unnatural 
climatic influences, extending over years, proved the efficient 
cause of hepatic disease in this instance. With all these dis- 
ad tages, and with those of ‘‘high living” and old 
added, the results of treatment were very remarkable. The 
restoration of health during two years was perfect, and but 
for the accession of —— disease in the duodenum, life 
might have been extended for aterm of years. The great and 
rapid power of nitro-muriatic acid upon persons in health was 
for days the wife and her 

id were obliged to desist from the mging © ion, 
owing to the acute bilious diarrhea which Fad seselten. This 
action soon became so manifest and so general, that a flat board 
was used by the servants of those under treatment, when mix- 
ing and agitating the acid bath. A female attendant declared 
that she was actively purged through leaning over the bath 
during the operation of mixing. 

Case 3.— tleman, of the Bengal Civil Service, aged 
thirty-eight, bell te and had not 
suffered from tropical disease of any kind up to the period re- 
ferred to in his statement. 

“I was first taken ill in the hot weather of 1840, with indi- 
fn nervousness, and very slight fever, and was sent to the 

yan mountains. I returned in November, well. In the 
hot weather of the year following I was again 
returned to the Himalaya. I remained over the winter in the 
hills, and also in the summer of 1842, in tolerable health. To- 
wards the close of it, however, I suffered very much from in- 
digestion and nervousness, stoppage of the pulse; out of spirits, 
no appetite, cross and unhappy with myself and everybody 
ordered home. 


L change to sea. On my arrival in Calcutta, Mr. 
Nicolson said my liver was much 


a on the kidneys. I did not get worse in Cal- 


ing this time I 
Calentta. 


By the constant use of the bath night and morning I 
three monte very in about six 
became a sound man, I hope. internal organiza- 
has worked soundly for phn ng and I embark 
July 30th, 1846, India.” 
This gentleman landed in tta in November, 1846, as 
‘Wrote to me, in “excellent health.” During the voyage 


seized, and again | pus 


by the Cape, he added that ‘“‘he had been remarkabl 
and never troubled the doctor of the ship or his — 

Remarks.—This was a case of uncommon interest from first 
to last. In India ing conspired to the patient’s injury. 
He ought not to have sent into the cold and dam of the 
mountains; and, had he been sent to sea instead, all might 
soon have gone well. His case was one of passive congestion. 
Upon the calomel treatment during the voyage home, and for 
the first three months of his residence in Lon the patient’s 
rent use, and for a time only, symptoms recurring 
increased severity thereafter. ox 

When, in August, 1843, I took 
Dr. ——,, it presented the most unfav: 
an enormous liver, the cavity of the abdomen was filled with 
serum, and there were signs of commencing effusion into the 
cavities of the pleura and pericardium, the heart being slightly 
enlarged ; anasarca had extended to the face up to the eye- 
lids. He was so enfeebled and faint, that in crossing his room 
he required the support of two men ; and the sponge-bath was 
that alone which could be resorted to, immersion in the warm 
fluid inducing serious exhaustion. With a view to increased 
and rapid effect, the bath by sponging was ordered to be used 
for an hour night and morning, and after about six weeks, 

ing pains were experienced through the region of the liver. 
This result I have long viewed as a favourable indication ; 
for here, as in many other cases, the pains were coincident with 
a commencing activity and increase of the hepatic function, as 
evidenced by a profuse disch of vitiated bile. 

Several members of the profession whom I have treated in 
London for chronic ic diseases have called my attention 
to discharges of matter, like 
‘* green paint,” always fo! copious biliary evacuations 
and a Ben heer The results described were the first 
outpourings a pent-up and diseased liver. 

Cass 4.—For the following interesting case I am indebted to 
Mr. Pollock, of St. George’s Hospital :— 

‘*T send you the particulars of a case of scrofulous disease of 
the hip-joint and enlarged liver, the recovery from which I 
attribute solely to the use of the nitro-muriatic bath, used as 
recommended by yourself. : 

«In July, 1848, I was requested to see a boy, Walter M——, 
fifteen of age, with extensive scrofulous disease of the 
hip. The region of the joint was externally scarred by nume- 
rous deep cicatrices, and several sinuses still di ing their 
from the interior, and occasionally pieces of bone come 
through the openings. The thigh was contracted on the body, 
and the pelvis was distorted. The aspect was very unhealthy; 
the countenance delicately pallid. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact condition of the joint, or position of the head of 
the femur, from the consolidation of the surrounding soft parts, 
and also from the suffering produced in the child by any move- 
ment of the parts; but there was no doubt that considerable 
mischief had occurred in the joint, and had been going on for 
some time. The abdomen was also found to be very large ; 
there was fluid in the cavity of the peritoneum ; but the en- 
largement chiefly depended on the great size of the liver, which 
was very prominent, reaching down below the crest of the 
ilium, and filling up the r part of the abdomen. Within 
twelve months of my seeing the child, his parents observed the 
increased size of the abdomen. He was unable to sit up, and 
moved with difficulty. Pulse weak and frequent ; appetite good ; 
tongue clean ; but every structure marked his exsanguine con- 
dition. About a week I saw him, he commenced using the 
nitro-muriatic acid foot-bath and sponging, as recommended 
by you. Jn the first week of its application, the size of the 
abdomen, by measure, diminished one inch and a half, and 
during the four subsequent weeks one inch every week, After 
this the parents ceased to keep the measure accurately; but 
duri e whole of the time, from the commencement of the 
use of the bath, he rapidly improved in every respect: he 
gained health and and colour, all the sinuses healed 
up rapidly, and he was shortly afterwards able to move about 
upon crutches. I saw him again in April, 1849, so much 
improved that I did not know him again. en Pee was 
closed round the joint, and quite sound ; he place his 
foot to the ground, and even He 
had gained flesh, and could walk about with the help of one 
crutch only, and wished much to have a high-heeled shoe, 
which, however, I recommended not to be tried too soon. The 
liver could not be detected larger than natural. The bath was 


used for four months, being omitted for a week or a fortnight 
occasionally; and in the intervals he took internally small 


fourteen 
ant to the 
Trmous en- 
universal 
of hope. 
sent to 
across the 
chondrium 
8, without 
sometimes 
leen were 
en, and g0 
t exertion 
esidency | 
as altered, 
ral health 
of 
ic enlarge- 
any acute 
mercurials 
injurious. 
l to me at 
k from a 
which | 
Board of 
ved 
y 
without 
| 
“Up to this time I had taken very little medicine, merely | 
small occasional doses of aperients. But now my legs began to | 
to be difficult, and On 
coming down the Ganges I had the advice of but one medical | 
man, who said there was little the matter with me, and that I 
| 
rae | ve my room, almost my bed, and in this state Mr. Nicolson 
sist, both we me, I believe, calomel and opening medicine, and some- 
Was COD- cutta, 
the scere- “Here I took lots of calomel three times a day and digitalis, 
liver was and on reaching the Cape of Good Hope I was wach Gotten, 
nt rapidly indeed s month afterwards I was greatly improved ; in fact, i 
_—— now considered myself well. The surgeon of the ship gave me an 
o London acid to rub on my side, but as there was little of it in store, I 
yealth for used it sparingly. 
rsea after “On my arrival in London I consulted Dr. ——, who at- 
h; vomit tended me for three months, and gave me calomel and digitali 
ted. being 
He died, 
n of thi 
ay friend, 
rer death 
on of 
congestal 
vhen | 
finct, 
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doses of the nitro-muriatic acid. The entire treatment con- 
sisted in this; and to the use of the bath I cannot but attri- 
bute the favourable result of the case.” 
Remarks.—Tbis was, no doubt, a case of amyloid degene- 
ration of the liver; and the result of the judicious treatment 
pursued gives to it great additional interest. 
Case 6.—Mr. Du C——,, indi ter, forty-nine, 
i i ok Tis life, and 


resided in the greater part 

chiefly in The surgeon of the ship Hotspur 
furnished the following note of the case, British 

April 1855 


13th, 

“The patient came under my observation during the voyage 
from Calcutta to London, when his aspect was anemic to the 
I learned from him 

for the latter disease, he i 
ment in the shape of purgatives, mercurials, 
baths, taraxacum, &c.; that he had lost four stone in weight. 
tion great enlargement of the liver, the organ extending 
below the ribs very considerably. The tongue was flabby, 
scorbutic, bowels irregular, the colour of the evacuations 
| ight, and the urine deeply tinged with bile.” 
The following is the patient's account of his case :— 


monthly, and the complexion being a deep gree 

. Treatment having done me no good, I embarked for 

by advice of my medical attendant, in January, 1855. 

“* During the voyage round the Cape I had the assistance of 

the surgeon of the vessel, but without any avail; and on my 

arrival in London, in April of the same year, I consulted Mr. 

Martin, At this time i was emaciated and enfeebled to the 

last degree; my stomach was large and tumid; my urine was 

like porter, thick and dark; and the motions from my bowels 

were white. I was instantly put under a course of acid baths, 
which I continued without intermission for four months. 


without suffering.” 

Remarks.—This case had many ces of ey ee 
The liver was indurated and i ar in its surface, and the 
green hue of the complexion had approached to black on his 
arrival in England. I believe that but for a steady and perse- 
ee treatment, the result must have proved unfa- 

e. 


I am indebted to Dr. Cameron, Deputy Inspector-General, | 


for the following case :— 

“ Captain C—, forty-four, had served upwards of 
twenty years in the enjoying good health until 1857, 
when enlargement of the liver took place while serving in 
Persia. For his cure he was sent home, where he remained 
but a few months, returning too svon to abet In June, 
1863, while serving in China, he became slightly feverish, and 
shortly afterwards a distressing oppression and dyspncea came 
on, and was much increased by any exertion. A visit to Cal- 
cutta resulted in the discovery that his liver was 


en- 
and thence he was again sent home. i “+ 
voyage he took blue-pill and diuretics, with but little benefit ; 


and on arrival at Marseilles he was in much distress, the least 


was fluid in both pleural cavities, and. sapemetiy Sn the peri- 
cardium also. urine was scanty high-coloured ; 
pulse slow and irregular.” Dr. Cameron states that in 
experience of a quarter of a century he has.seen no case so 
gone in to have recovered. 
of relief was urgent, as, unless the effusion wag 
speedily reduced, the patient must soon be suffocated ; and yet 
operative interference was hardly to be ——_ of. Elaterium 
seemed to offer the only chance of eping being driven to 
choose between tapping and suffocation. Four half-grain doses 
were given every second hour, followed by vomiting, severe 
purging of large fluid motions, and great exhaustion ; 
there was some relief. For some days a milder course of ela- 
terium was used, along with the foot-bath and s ing night 
and morning with the nitro-muriatic acid 
mixture was also effect rf foot-baths and 
sponging was soreness of the gums and ptyalism, followed 
and purging of dark matter. Profuse valine 
tion, with copious from the bowels and kidneys, 
continued for some days, accompanied by i the 
abdomen and shrinking of the thighs and legs. ‘‘The in 
the liver since the acid bath took effect on his system is quite 
surprising. ‘To-day (sixteen days from first using the ) it 
is hardly to be felt in the epigastrium, and smart i 
gives but little uneasiness ; kidneys acting well, anasarca 
nearly gone.” In short, a month from date of using the acid 
bath this gentleman was permitted to proceed to 
‘*having then no apparent complaint but emaciation.” 
Remarks.—The use of elaterium gave here time and oppor- 
tunity for the action of the acid bath, and the result was of 
the same remarkable and speedy character as that exhibited 
in Case 1 of those here related. 


It would be easy, out of my personal experiences, to 
a vast number of on such as have here been ctiored to the 
consideration of the profession ; but it is believed that Wy od 
has been done to show the great power, together with 
harmlessness, of the means recommended. 

Diet.—In ordering the diet of the invalid much care is re- 
quired ; and the patient, in this matter, as in every other, 
must be made distinctly to understand that the cure of his 
disease, while it must have relation to its duration, can only 
be faithfully carried out by abstinence from all rich and heat- 
ing articles of food and drink. The use of animal food twice 
a day, and very sparingly, is what I generally allow, with the 
recourse to dressed green vegetables and fruits. So much of 
the lighter clarets or Rhenish wines as may invigorate diges- 
tion without heating, may generally be sanctioned ; but malt 
liquors, and the strong wines in common use in England, 
must be strictly prohibited. 

Dress.—The cold of an ee winter ae spring is death 
to the icalized, unguard dian, and not a year 
that I fone witness the sacrifice of valuable lives from the 
disregard of this obvious fact. Every article of dress, b 
and night, should be of the most efficient kind against co! 
the chamois-leather vest, worn over the flannel, should be an 
article in constant wear. It is hardly that 
warm water for ablutions and for bathing can be used 
with safety. 

Exercise.—To the weakly, gestation in some sort of carriage 
is the only suitable exercise at all seasons; but when con- 
valescence is well advanced, riding on horseback is by far the 
best, and a gentle ride morning and evening is preferable to 
one long ride, which often fatigues, and thus proves more 
hurtful than otherwise. Some sufferers from hepatic disease 
are so enfeebled that ene and autumn all they can 
bear is the being placed in the open air for some hours of every 
day, and even this practice is very beneficial. 

Upper Brook-street, November, 1865. 


RADICAL CURE OF PROLAPSUS UTERL 
By ROBERT ELLIS, Esg., M.R.C.S., 


THE OPERATION. 
Ir is not to be supposed that every case of prolapsus uteri 
admits of a radical cure. Some do not justify even the attempt. 
The cases must be selected, and with due precautions the ope- 
ration will most probably be successful. It would be unde- 


exertion bringing on feelings of suffocation and faintness. There 


sirable to operate on a woman who is past sixty oraixty-five 


[Duc. 9, 1865, 
| 
| 
| 
** 1 enjoyed tolerable health until March, 1854, when | be- 
: came suddenly jaundiced—a health 
preceded for two years by occasional spasms in the pit of the 
4 stomach. In October, 1854, I came to Calcutta for medical 
advice, when a great enlargement of the liver was discovered, 
the jaundice having by this time become intense, the spasms 
| 
y **T am now in a state of health and feeling of comfort such 
as I have not experienced for a couple of years. I eat with an 
eppetite, and sleep well; my complexion is very clear, and 
| urine is apparently healthy. ‘The liver, my medical ad- 
viser in the country says, is not now to be felt; and my 
strength is oo returning—so much so that I can walk six 
or seven miles with ease. 
“Formerly, my friends and medical attendant, who had not 
i seen me for some years, did not recognise me, so emaciated 
and altered had | become in every respect. My sister, whom 
= I had not seen for eight months, received me as a stranger; 
and'even my wife declared she would have passed me in the 
: street without recognition. 
“*When I first put myself under Mr. Martin’s care I weighed 
only nine stone (my ee weight, in health, Danita oun 
thirteen stone ten pounds); and in — last I weighed ten 
stone: now, in November, 1855, I weigh eleven stone.” 
This gentleman, writing from Mirzapore in June, 1858, says: 
**T am now feeling better, and am in better actual health than 
T have enjoyed at any time during the last twelve years; and 
H I both eat and drink things which formerly I could not touch 
| 
| 
| 
| OBSTETRIC SURGEON TO THE CHELSBA AND BELGRAVE DISPERSARY. 
| 
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asarule the operation is not likely to succeed in young 
pele women, who are sometimes sufferers from this diss 
t. In the case the attempt mays how- 
, in some instances be justified, and may ibly repay 
the effort. But, ordinarily, it is unlikely to Chet : 
if the downward tendency of the womb be so great as to have 
overcome the narrowness of the virgin canal, supported, and 
partly occluded by the hymen below, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that any operative proceeding would succeed in arrest- 
it. 
™r the womb be greatly enlarged from any cause, such as 
the presence of a fivrous tumour, or if there be evidence of 
ovarian disease, the operation is to be well considered before 
it be attempted. It is of course understood that the existence 
of any considerable amount of organic disease in any other 
part of the body will influence the decision. 
Perhaps the most favourable conjunction of circumstances 
ound in an otherwise healthy woman at the close of 
the childbearing period, and from that time up to fifty-five or 
sixty. This also is the time when, to a large proportion of 
sufferers, the ailment becomes the most troublesome, chiefly 
because of the atrophy of the structures most con- 


in it. 
tient through a little 
a purpose of getting her into 


position before a good light, 
band a third the duck bil 


lower portions of the vagina can be stripped of their 
membrane, the tem 


there the 
should be pro 


of an inverted pyramid as that which is to be really 
; but rather that a square surface should be laid 
are, as broad near the cervix as is possible, and extending on 
either side of the vagina below in such a manner when the 
sides are apposed as to close up the canal to about half of its 


former diameter, or even more in cases where there is great 


ect a cure, for | parts 


mucous tracts are brought together, union by the first inten- 
tion will not take place on the edges adjoining mucous 
membrane.* I have very carefully noted this fact. The parts 
there almost invariably heal by granulation, while the deeper 
become agglwtinated and achere together often without 
any suppuration whatever. It is therefore necessary to lay 
bare an amount of surface somewhat in excess of that which we 
really wish to cause to adhere together. I have nowhere seen 
any allusion made to this point in the directions for operations 
on these parts. Plenty of time must be allowed for this 

of the operation, and 1t may be the better because the patient 
is losing very little blood—altogether not more than a few 
ounces—and is im no other way injured by a little delay; 
whereas, if the denudation be done in haste, it is almost cer- 
tain to be attended with hemorrhage to a considerable amount, 


fully wiped and freed from 


ecessary 
through the tissues (and to get a good hold i 
beyond it throu, opposite side, is very 
and cannot be effected without a certain violence. 


the various forms required operations on these parts by 
gently heating them in the flame of a gas-lamp. They can be 
afterwards tempered by plunging them when hot into a little 
sweet oil or water ; but the intter requires care and jadguent, 
or the needle becomes very brittle. 

The flat ribbon of wire being passed through (two or three are 
generally necessary), is secured in a very simple manner by the 
peculiar arrangement of thequill which I haveadapted toit. This 
is shown in Fig.2. I have made this for my own use in the fol- 

ing manner:—A piece of stout silver wire, of the shape called 
*half-round,” which may be procured at any good tool ware- 
house, is ightened a few heavy blows on a flat surfase, 
and then cut into suitable lengths with a file or metal saw. 
Place two pieces of equal length, say two inches, with their 
flat surfaces almost in contact, and then with an 
soldering tool run a little fine solder for an eighth of am i 
down the two ends—no further. In this way we have 
a metal quill with a fine slit ranning through it, but clesed at 
the ends. The flat ribbon is through this slit (formed 
en le ectly fast by the simple device of giving 
or toe tether throwing the flat surface of the 
ribbon transversely across the slit, making it impossible to 
This is done, of course, on both 
sides, and when the three are secured we have as perfect a 
suture as can be imagined. For the flat ribbon produces no 
suppurating tract like the cord or silk, nor does it cut through 


an 1ere 18 the pro uity 
the seat of a suppurating sinus h : 
The denuded surfaces, being care 
clots and shreds of membrane, are then laid together. Hitherto i. < 
+" they havé been recommended to be kept in apposition by two 
ave or three deep ligatures of cord, with quill sutures and several 
_ superficial interrupted sutures. But I have to introduce a 
method of effecting this purpose which will, L believe, prove of 
great simplicity and value. In the stead of cord, I empley a 
flat ribbon of silver, very thin and soft, rather less than the 
one-sixteenth of an inch in breadth. The needle requires, of 
case of a stranger) of ascertaining how her constitution behaves | course, a transverse slit for carrying it. I have found ashortish 
under any departure from its ordinary state. After a gentle | needle, well curved, without a handle, in some respects more 
dose or two of an alterative and aperient character, I can speak | easy to manage than the ordinary needle in this operation. 
well of the employment.of the tincture of chloride of iron, deeply 
given in water only. is absolutely 
The operation requires the assistance of two or three sur- ge, and then 
geons (not including the chloroform administrator) and also of considerable, 
a good nurse. It is one which is attended with very little By aid of a | 
for the greater J but the unavoidable exposure clearly | g00d forceps, a shorter needle without a handle cam be got 
the anesthetic. The only instruments Vig. 1 
points, with a tenaculum grip; a duck-bill speculum for Fio. 1 
stretching the vaginal canal and 
and the silver wire quills, which Tehall 
duction of any of the assistants into the apartment, is drawn 
to the edge of the bed—a mackintosh being placed under her,— : 
and is placed in the lithotomy . 
an assistant holding each a li 
speculum, while the operator Tmselr in 1rone. ep 
are closely shaved ; the surgeon has then to decide the amount \ 
of space which he intends to denude, From the ease with 1 
{ 
| ay in its figure is not slight. But upon observing | 
host the reverse of this figure the future success of the ope- 
ration really ili may be understood from my former 
article.* Let the base of the pyramid, if it be possible, be at 
or near the cervix uteri, rather than at the vaginal orifice ; for 
re will be felt the most. and the resistance 
rtionate. I can conceive it possible that if a 
sound broad surface could be made to unite just below the 
cervix for a few lines down the canal, it would be far more 
likely to cure the prolapsus than the most elaborate closing up 
of the entrance to this canal. I do not, of course, recommend | 
| 
On, e us 1a column almost as 
ve as at its base, on which the uterus can be supported ‘ 
denudation is to be superficial. With a 
keen knife fine files af’ tieowe be taken off, and this 
quite sufficient to secure adhesion, while it diminishes the risk 
of the operation and the liability to hemorrhage. Over some 
parts this is best effected by a species of shaving—as one would 
cat thin films off a cork; but for this purpose the structures 
es must be made as tense as possible. { must also make one very 
t. mportant practical observation, which is this, that however 
a carefully the parts in this or other plastic operations on these 
P- * In the writer's opinion, all the: failures of the early operations | —— - — yy 
for the 
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the tissues like silver wire. If the ligatures be too tight, or 
Fie. 2. 


much, it may be eased by simply untwisting it 

a turn or two, aud it can be then made just as secure again ; 

if it be too loose, 1t may with the same facility be tightened. 
And — a little lateral movement up and down the slit, 
it has a self-adjusting tendency which is certainly not without 
i great convenience and cleanliness of this me- 


by 
a 
value. Th 


necessary to together the outer 
the wound, and these sh not be carried too 


that for rupture of the perineum. But 


drowning the ent with wine, except under 

jal circumstances. Neither do I find it necessary or 

ent to have the bladder emptied oftener than three times 

in the twenty-four hours. The opium checks the secretion of 

urine, and is therefore less occasion for drawing it off. 

Besides this, the parts are much better left undisturbed as 

long as possible, especially at first. I prefer using the catheter 

myself to entrusting it even to the best of nurses. I also 

greatly prefer washing the wound myself, and this is best done 

after catheterization. After the tenth or twelfth day the 
bowels may be opened by a dose of castor oil and an enema. 


patient is to rise, injections of 


bandage with a perin is necessary to be worn for two 
or three months, until the cure is in fact consolidated. Some- 
times a small metallic pessary—the folding wire kind is best— 
will support the uterus conveniently until the newly-joined 
structures have become quite firm. 
hove ed some cases in 
illustration of the subject treated of in this and the former 
paper.t But I shall nay gd have better consulted the real 
wishes of the reader by the minute detail into which I have 
entered as to the operation itself. It is sufficient for me to 
é is in very many instances perfectly within the power 
of our art. 
Sloane-street 


OvarioTomy 1n France.—This operation was lately 
performed by M. Labbé, on a patient aged twenty-nine, with 
complete success ; and it should be noted that a ious 
room in the outskirts of Paris was secured, in order to give 

under the care of Dr. Frémy at the Beaujon 

, possible hygienic advantages. The tumour 

tilocular, and weighed, with its contents, about forty 

pounds; the clamp was used, and in eighteen days the 
patient could take a walk in the garden. 
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Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quam: et morborum 
et dissectionum h: tum aliorum, tum proprias habere, et inter 
se comparare.—MorGaGni De Sed. et Caus. Morb., lib. iv. Proemium. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
(OpHTHALMIC DEPARTMENT.) 
CLINICAL COMMENTS ON CASES OF CATARACT. 
(Under the care of Mr. Ernest Harr.) 


WE referred lately to some of this series of cases as illus- 
trating recent modifications in the operative surgery of the eye. 
The first set of cases which we mentioned had been operated 
on by a proceeding which was adopted for exceptional reasons. 
One was a case of cataract complicated with diabetes, another 
with alcoholism, and a third with extreme goutiness, dyspepsia, 
and a habit of vomiting. The method employed by Mr. Hart 
for extracting the cataract was by preliminary iridectomy, and, 
after the wound had healed, linear extraction by the upper cor- 
nealincision. This method of operating Mr. Hart observes to be 
proof against nearly all the risks which the most unfavourable 
complications offer, except those arising from a very fluid 
vitreous. It favoured the success obtained in the un- 

mising cases detailed, and may, in his opinion, y be 
ooked upon as a secure means of extracting cataract. Security, 
however, although the great object, is not the sole one, and the 
following clinical remarks relate to a series of cases on which 
Mr. Hart has operated in one sitting. 

In some of them—as in the case of an old man named P—-, 
now in the hospital—great debility and coincident affections 
(in this case, spinal curvature, and cough) offered troublesome 
complications. Iridectomy was ‘ormed, however, and the 
lens extracted by the linear incision of the cornea. He has 
returned to have a similar tion performed on the other 
eye, where cataract has formed. In another case of some in- 
terest in this series, the intercurrence of erysipelas did not 
interfere with the good result, the wound consolidating very 
early, and the eye quickly recovering from the slighter loss of 
tension incident to this operation as compared with the flap 


tion. 
It is desirable, he observes, to complete the operation of ex- 
traction by one operation, where ne is not contraindicated, 
and it is only in extremely unfavourable cases that Mr. Hart 
thinks it necessary to divide the operation as above. Even in 
very old and Hm eae people, ordi senile nee 
be extracted by linear incision with a iridectomy simul- 
taneously performed, and the eye will give hardly any signs 
of reaction. The shape and natural tension of the eye- 
ball are- much less affected by linear incision than by 
making a conical semilunar flap, according to the time- 
honoured plan, by a triangular knife, the i egy of 
the edges of the wound being less. H by first 
intention is the rule, the newly and rapidly secreted _ aqueous 
humour is retained, and the eyeball quickly regains its shape 
and elasticity, so that the chance of hemorrhage and suppura- 
tion of the eyeball is materially diminished. Moreover the 
operation is one more easily —— than the old flap opera- 
tion; more A pen | learned, less subject to total failure, and in 
the hands of beginners and of surgeons not adepts at ophthal- 
mic operations, and frequently practised by them, less liable to 
the unforeseen casualties which sometimes occur to them, such 


of the eye large 
of 


} 
| 
. 
; of operating 1s one of its chief recommendations, and it 
has this advantage in addition, that there is not the same ne- : 
cessity for removing the deep ligatures so quickly as when 
 , they are of silk or cord.* A few interrupted sutures of fine 
| 
margin of 
f ok it quite to divide the sphincter ani 
consider it qui vi e ani 
for this operation as a general am ty it being important to re- 
duce the action of the surgeon to its smallest limits. 
The after-treatment is the same in its i. principles as 
a believe a grain of 
oprum, at first twice a day, and afterwards every night, to be 
ordinarily sufficient ; and I do not by any means approve of 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
slore th 
} 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| | 
* Mr. Hilliard, of Glasgow, has tak ins i | 
| ribbon for me and the needies’and quills; but prefer | 
ruse tools, since they can be adapted to the requirements of dif- 
+ See Tux Lancer, Dec. 24th, 1864. 
= as sinking back of the lens, sudden expulsion of the contents 
pe of the vitreous, and so forth. The 
a: patient, and of the patient as 
f e result, ceases sooner. After the third day the eye nn | 
‘ be freely examined. Often it bears the light fare f 
h then, and needs only to be shaded, and the room ened. 
80 ormed, likely to su e 0 
| 
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accessory points to be considered. In the first place, the suc- 
cess of the operation will upon the care with which it 
is performed ; the main points being—1, the ample size of the 
corneal incision, which must always be large enough to admit 
the passage of the lens without ing; 2, the removal of the 
deep edges from Schiift’s spoons, the depth and size of those 
rendering them very dangerous instruments for intro- 
and the observance of great care to draw 
the lens after the spoon has been glided down behind 
it, without jamming it against the iris and cornea by any pres- 
sure f ; 3, care in removing fragments of the lens, if 
such be left in drawing it out. In the after-treatment it is 
usually unnecessary al undesirable to confine the patient to 
bed. What has been called by Mr. Syme “‘ bed-fever” inter- 
feres with the success of all surgical operations, especially those 
of the eye, where, for the best and quickest results, it is de- 
sirable that the patient shall be free from sources of debility 
and irritability. Confinement to bed Mr. Hart reckons under 
both heads. Due care being taken, then, as to these accessories, 
Mr. Hart believes that the linear operation will play a large 
part in the ice of ophthalmic ry. There is still an 
important of cases for which he reserves the use of the 
flap operation by the knife of Beer. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


THE THERMOMETER IN SPECIFIC FEVER. THREE CASES 
OF TYPHUS FEVER. 
(Under the care of Dr. Jonson and Dr. Garrop.) 

Tux subject of the temperature of the body in disease is 
exciting much attention at the present time in the metropolitan 
hospitals. A few words respecting the thermometers in use 
will probably be interesting to such of our readers as may wish 
to commence observations for themselves. 

The instruments which we have seen employed are of English 
manufacture. A cheaper form, of German make, may be pro- 
cured; but it is said that these are not so exact or convenient. 
The thermometer is either simple or self-registering. The 
former must be read in situ ; the latter can be removed from 
the patient, and read when convenient. It may be applied, 
therefore, by the nurse during the absence of the medical 
attendant, ine its record next visit. The 
contrivance by whi e instrument is self-registering is v 
ingenious. It was suggested more than age by 
Professor John Phillips, of Oxford, that, as no thermometer 
was perfectly free from air, the portion of air present mig’ 
be utilized. By a little mancuvring a small portion of the 


pon, 

Dr. Aitken, to whom is largely due the credit of introduci 

this interesting subject into the medical ice of En 
with the aid of Mr. Casella, the ‘Admiralty in- 
eters, graduated in Fahrenheit 
for the especial use of medical practitioners. Oneis an 
, but very sensitive, instrument, made with a curve, so 
that the bulb may be easily fitted into the axilla. The other 


ew inches shorter, and thereby ren 
. This latter instrument answers but requires a 


and a kind of jerk is necessary to 

arrange the index), there is danger of the speck of air getting 
, and the self-regi princi le co uently de- 

This mi owever, 18 caally obviated by warm- 

bulb before the necessary jerking movement is made.” 


cases of typhus fever which we subjoin have been 
chosen, not on account of anything unusual in their course, 


much to Mr. Charles Kelly, house- 
ysician (who has been for some time in i 
careful notes of the temperature of the for 
observations which he has furnished us. 

CasE 1.—A: W——, aged thirteen, admitted under the care 
of Dr. Garrod. 

Feb. 3rd, 1865.—The patient was seized with shiverings and 
febrile symptoms, having been previously in good health. The 
next menmeg Se temperature was 103° Fahr.; pulse 120; 

7th.—-Some dusky red spots upon the body, disappearing 
on pressure; tongue coated; no diarrhea; typhus physi 4 
Up to this time the tem was very hi varying 
ay oa 102°4° and 104°. It was higher in the evening than 
in the mo! 

llth. — fading. Temperature went down to 101°, 
having been 104° in the morning. 

Gradual defervescence took place, and on Feb. 16th the 
heat of the body was only 96° in the morning. This was the 
fourteenth day of illness. All this time the child was progress- 
ing favourably; the rash disappeared, tongue became cleaner, 
appetite returned, and recovery soon took place. i 
period of convalescence, the daily tem was lower than 
the normal av , and a week before it reached the 
usual heat of the 


in this respect showing a marked contrast to 
an where the difference in the morni i 


| peratures reaches from two to three 


added that this was a simple uncomplicated case of 
treated without drugs or stimulants. 
Casz 2.—L, irty-nine, night-nurse in 
hospital, was seized on January 1865, with shiveri 
headache, furred tongue, and hot skin. On the ne 
had much headache, pains in the limbs, and soreness of throat. 
She was placed in No. 6 ward, under the care of Dr. Garrod. 
Jan. (fourth day).—An indistinct mottling of the skin 
observed ; great thirst, and the usual febrile __o— 
y 


Up to Feb. 4th she seemed to 


CaszE 3.—H. D-——, i 


well developed ; 
hot dry skin, 

ing, 102°4°. 
May 2nd.— f are 
ial spots on the abdomen. He is purged and delirious. 


‘emperature: morning, 101°8°; evening, 101°4°. 
.—Somewhat less depression, and has slept a little at in- 


tervals. Temperature: morning, 100°8° ; 

6th.—Decidedly better. Purging has been by starch 
—= enemata. Temperature: morning, 101°; evening, 
99°8°. 


during the night. Not 
Temperature: morning, 


| purging has cleaner; face a 

ittle © crepitation heard, but prolonged expiration 

and harsh breathing over nearly the — of the chest. Tem- 

perature: morning, 97°4°; evening, : 

ant a time, then, the temperature had decreased favour- 
was im e 

becoming slower, oak Gans outal no reason why he 

not recover. He was, however, much prostrated. : 
On the night of May 9th he was much frightened by a deli- 


rious patient in the next ward, — shouts kept him awake 


5. 
Y | | 
orum 
inter 
In the first part of the attack, the difference in the daily 
variations amounted to half a de and sometimes one de- 
ng 
degrees. It should be 
| 
| 
pretty favourably ; 
but on that day the temperature rose from 103° in the morning 
to 104° in the oi Considerable delirium and prostration 
| supervened on the following day. Some rhonchus and sibilus 
could be heard over both lungs. Brandy and other stimulants 
were given freely, and during the next day the —a 
101°; va, however, and she died on Feb. 7th, 
e fourteen y of illness. 
umn Of mercury was detached irom the remainder, the | “ny. On ing it with the 
of air oecupying the intermediate space. It is evident 
flap the influence of heat, this de- previous one, twill be noticed that in the Inter defervesoence 
tached portion, or index, is carried before it. When the column diminution on 
H : A ‘ the fourteenth day. In this case, on the other hand, the tem- 
recedes under contraction, the index remains at the point to death i 
which it had been propelled: This iN improvement on 
Rutherford’s register, in which the ras of steel, and | ** high as 104". —! the : 
1865. A clear previous his- 
tory could no obtained ; but it seemed probable that on 
admission he had been ill six days at least. 
th 
raight, and on the seli-registering principle. r. Kinger 
employs a slighter and more sensitive instrument, without a 
r. Dr. Gull has had the registering thermometer made 
“in th e CO the or mercury, neces- 
ly shorter than in t) Na | y thermometer, sinks, at a low - 
temperature, into the bulb; and if the instrument be shaken 
97°4°; evening, 97°6°. 
ply as convenient illustrations 0 e use 0 e er- 
Al these thermometers can be obtained of Mr. Cadllla, 23, Hatton; 
the instrument, from Aitken’s 
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post-mortem examination 
flammation of the heart, lungs, kidneys, or brain. ere was 
congestion of the superficial veins of the brain and of 
abdominal viscera. The'spleen was large, and rotten. 
‘There can be little doubt that the excitement and disturbed 
rest on the night of May 9th determined the fatal issue in this 
case. It is very interesting to note how, with the sudden 
prostration, the temperature rose at once from 98°2° to 101°6°, 
the elevation rapidly increasing until the patient’s death. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


THE THERMOMETER IN SPECIFIC FEVER. CASE OF 
TYPHOID FEVER; REMARKS. 
(Under the care of Dr. Sypnry RINGER.) 

E. S——, aged twenty, first complained of illness about 
four days before her admission. During the time she was 
ander observation her tongue was clean; the prostration was 
not great ; her pulse varied between 80 and 88. The diarrhea 
was not severe ; and her appetite, during the chief part of the 
attack, was moderate. Typhoid spots were well marked. On 
the day of her‘admission her evening temperature was 103°6° ; 
on the following morning it fell to 100°. During the whole 
course of the. attack great daily fluctuations occurred in the 
temperature. The highest temperature attained was 104° 
Fahr. At the end of the second week the temperature began 


appear before the sixth, and ; 
day of the disease ; and, i in 

is not unfrequently absent throughout the 

e prognosis. It is during the second w such i 

mation is obtained. From the behaviour of the tem 

during this time we can speak confidently as to 

have a mild or severe case to treat. 


attack and the shorter will be its duration. If the tem 
in —that is to say, if it sinks 
ow evening rise may be great, 
favourable. the fall. the more 
vourable is prognosis. succeeding day the 
amount of the ing fall increases. If duri this peri 
(second week) the maximum be great, the di 
is proportionately severe ; thus a daily rise to 105° indicates a 
severe, and to 106° a still more severe attack. Should the 
temperature during the second week of the fever remain 
persistently high, we may expect a severe and long-continued 
e us a continuous elevation of the tem at 
104° Fahr. is serious, whilst a morning temperature of 104° 
with an evening rise to 105° and 106° is still more serious, and 
calls for a grave is. Such cases are, however, by no 
means always 
In these cases of persisten’ 


to decline, and begame normal on the eighteenth day from | dition 


the commencement of the attack. 

During all the acute specific fevers, the temperature of the 
bedy is abnormally elevated; and, as is the case with acute 
inflammation of any of the tissues of the body, the severity 
and duration of the fever are exactly measured by the degree 
and duration of the elevation of the temperature. This ele- 
vation of the temperature is constant, This, however, is not 
the case with the other symptoms met with in typhoid fever; 
for the pulse may remain normal throughout the attack, and 
the ‘tongue may be clean; whilst even, in rare cases, during 
the greater part of the attack, the appetite may not be greatly 
impaired. It is thus evident that the temperature affords 
more reliable information respecting the severity of the attack 
of typhoid fever than the other symptoms. The invasion of 
typhoid fever is almost invariably ual. This is wellshown 
During the first four days of the attack 

e elevation of the temperature gradually increases ; but, at 
end of the first week, it has usually nearly attained to the 


maximum tem; of the attack. It is true that this 


y given us by the 
is of id fever 
encement is difficult, inasmuch as the isti 


prognosis. 

into consideration the state of health of the patient previous to 
the attack. If this has been good, the prognosis is far more 
any kind or by bad hygienic conditions of life. e problem 
to be solved is—Given a disease of known severity (and the 
tem affords us this information in typhoid fever), can 
the life of the patient be supported during this period ? 

The temperature affords us still further information. Thus 
in typhoid fever, as in all febrile cases, a sudden increase in 
the elevation of the temperature above what has occurred on 
previous days proves the existence of some intercurrent dis- 
ease. The tem ives us this information when 

i pass undiscovered ; for the 
ptoms in such cases are often either masked by those of 

e first disease or are entirely absent. Thus if in typhoid 
fever the temperature should one day rise to a much greater 
height than on the previous days, we must not rest satisfied 
until the cause of this second elevation has been ascertained. 
Such intercurrent disease adds to the gravity of the prognosis. 

A sudden fall in the temperature in typhoid fever my or 
due either to diarrhea or hemorrhage into the intestine. If it 
Usually, however, other and equally characteristic symptoms 

hether lower the tem 

Diarrhea, if it pera- 
ture or not, must be checked, as diarrhoea causes great pros- 


feri 
of starch of 


either a relapse an attack 
osis—most probably the former ; for relapses more 
commonly occur after typhoid than any other of the specific 


the disease will probably last from twenty-five to thirty days ; 
in very severe and very rare cases it is said to last even six or 
eight weeks. 
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the whole night. The next morning his countenance was 
Temperature: morning, 101°6°; even- 
ing, 102°. 
th.—"The thermometer this morning showed 103-2". From 
this sudden rising a fatal termination was anticipated. He 
ing 103°4°. 
I In typhoid fever we have always at one period, and some- 
temperature. When such occurs, it is usually low in the 
morning, and attains its maximum in the evening, mostly 
between seven and twelve p.m. The greater these fluctuations 
at the end of the second week the more favourable is the 
| 
| 
| | 
earliest sign Of improvement 1s 4 fall of the morning tempera- 
peated on the subsequent days, even though the maximum 
temperature reached in the evening remain the same, we may 
be sure that the fever has begun to decline. Though the tem- 
perature thus affords early and oe information respecting 
the degree of severity of the attack, still it is not the only con- 
| | 
| 
| 
merease of the 18 own by the other 
symptoms, and especially by the gradual increase of the weak- 
ness of the patient. The temperature of the body, however, 
does this more precisely. 
all inflammations, most] ae abruptly. other disease | tration even in health, and consequently a still greater 
that corresponds to typh id fever in —- of the gradual | weakness, sometimes sufficient to cause death, in persons suf- 
( invasion of the disease, is tuberculosis. us if we meet with pg hoid fever. It is best controlled by injections 
4 malady the invasion of which has been gradual, we mostl anh verving 
i ive to do other with typhoid fever or tuberculosis. Though to two ounces in quantity ; to this some laudanum, or one of 
at ‘present the temperature of the body has not afforded us | the metallic astringents, especially the former, may be added 
much information in respect of the treatment of oid fever, | with benefit. 
it assists us greatly in arriving at a correct di is and After the temperature has fallen greatly or become normal, 
ould_it in begin to rise ually, we are justified in 
in respect diagnosis. During three or 
four days, beyond the gradual increase in the elevation the 
temperature is in no way characteristic; but if on the fourth 
or fifth day the maximum temperature attained during the | fevers. Such relapses are especially ap occur I ce 
twenty-four hours be not 103°5°, the disease is sonch aolahie epidemics. If the temperature indicates a very mild attack, 
not typhoid fever. And further, if on the first or second day | we may expect the disease to terminate between the fourteenth 
| the maximum temperature reaches 104°, the disease is some twentieth days. Should it indicate a more severe attack, 
other than 
at its 
| 
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CLINICAL RECORDS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


TWO RECENT CASES OF OPERATION ON 
THE LOWER JAW. 


WueEx the extent of disease allows of such a course, surgeons 
are in operating upon the lower jaw, to make a horizontal 
section and preserve the lower half of the bone. There is then 
very little disfigurement, and even false teeth can be fitted upon 
it, so that mastication can be fairly accomplished. Occasionally, 
however, it ha) that this is impossible. We saw Mr. Lane 

te, at St. ’s Hospital, on November 8th, in a case of 

is kind, a involved the left 
lower jaw and part of the right. Having made a long cut 
commencing near the ear and extending considerably tend 


the symphysis — the lower border of the jaw, he divided | admi 


the left lower immediately below the articulation, and 
the right near its le. Division of the attached muscles 
then allowed the portions of jaw to be removed. Mr. Lane 
took the precaution of Keeping the e forward by means 
See it, and before closing the wound 
he carried a thread through the muscles under the tip, bringing 
out the end through the skin under the chin, and retaining it 
in that position by a knot upon a piece of bougie. There was 
ger deal of bleeding, the internal i of the 

side and both external maxillaries being divid The 
wound was closed by numerous sutures. Mr. Lane remarked 
that it was n in those cases where the excision was 


inside ; but he could eat, drink, and even fairly. 
On Nov. 23rd, at St. George’s Hospital, Mr. Pollock found 
it necessary to remove a ay al agen of the lower jaw for a 
in that bone. He a vertical cut through the 
lip to the chin, a little to the left of the median line, 
then dissected back the soft structures, and exposed the 
With the aid of a small saw, followed by the bone- 
cutting forceps, he divided the jaw between the left lateral in- 
cisor and canine teeth ; and again on the right side, beyond 
the symphysis, removing a piece of bone two inches or more in 
width. In this case same precautions were taken to 
prevent the tongue falling back in consequence of the insertions 
of the genio-hyo-glossus muscles being cut through. There 
was a good deal of bleeding, and several vessels were tied. 
The wound was closed by silver sutures, retained by a novel 
method which Mr. Pollock has been lately employing with ad- 
It is essentially a convenient modification of the 


vantage. 
principle of the old shotted suture. A little metallic hollow 


cone with expanded base, somewhat resembling a ni 
with small slits at its superior Thetis 
8 brought up through this cone, and turned sharply down into 
one of the slits, which holds it firmly. Each end of the wire 
crosses the wound is thus secured. By this means the 
compression upon the tissues exerted by the twisted suture in 
e hare-lip pin process is avoided. The little instrument 
t be conveniently designated the ‘‘ gun-nipple clamp.” 
examining the portion of the jaw which had been re- 
moved, it was found that the whole thickness of the bone was 
hollowed out into a cavity as big as a small apple, filled with 
dark glairy liquid. Its walls were formed of fibrous mem- 
brane, with little —_ plates. It seems that in February, 
1864, Mr. Cutler removed from this patient a small 
fibrous growth of the alveolar ri Some months ago the 
disease returned, and a cyst was then punctured, with some 
relief. It again recurred, however, and necessitated the com- 
plete removal we have described. 
On Nov. 29th, v boy = the vertical Pie healed, some 
: wing aperture under the chin through 
which the ligature applied to the tongue had been and 
—_— of the mouth progressing most favourably to reco- 


EPITHELIOMA OF THE LIP. 


A few days since we saw Mr. Prescott Hewett remove an 
epithelial growth of four years’ standing from the lower lip of 
man —who, by the way, had never smoked in his life. 
chance of recurrence in these cases? Less pro- 

lip than in other quarters. Mr. Hewett mentioned 

occurred in his private practice where the 


growth was removed three years ago, and there was still no si 
of return. Whilst wandering amongst some hills in his holiday 
this year, he added, he had met a man with a scar on his lip, 
who, on inquiry, stated that he had had a growth removed 
five years ago at a London hospital. He got well and returned 
into the country. Two or three months afterwards the disease 

in showed itself in the scar, and the local medical man 
Gn tem, and it has never returned. 


PULSATING TUMOUR OF OBSCURE CHARACTER IN 
THE UPPER AND INNER PART OF THE THIGH. 


Under the above title, in our ‘‘ Mirror” of Nov. 11th, we de- 
scribed some very anomalous symptoms in the case of a man 
who had applied for admission into Guy’s Hospital. He was 

itted shortly and has since been under careful 
observation. The result has been a conviction, entertained, we 


material] 
changed in character, becoming much less strongl mess | 
and even at times disa i 


ing al er. We an oppor- 
tunity of examining 


e 28th ult. as he lay in 
bed. The distinct hard swelling perceptible formerly had 
disappeared ; but there was still an obscure sort of puls 
movement, which ceased, however, we observed, when aan 
was moved freely about, and the attention otherwise div 
The sensation, indeed, under the hand was exactly that pro- 
duced by the contraction of muscle. The case is a very re- 
markable and instructive one. It may be looked upon, we 
suppose, as a kind of ‘‘ phantom tumour,” however, 
in an unusual situation. How far the movement is voluntary 
it is difficult to judge. The man has lost a good situation, he 
says, owing to the pain and inconvenience attending his con- 
dition; and we give up his 
employment seven mon or this reason. 
motive for but we know how often 
in such cases this is wanting. The case has caused a 
deal of interest at the hospital, and many of the iy al ve 
been practising the movement. Some of them, we » Can 
now perform better than the patient himself ! 


Reviews and Hotices of Books. 

The Elements of Prognosis in Consumption, with Indications for 
the Prevention and Treatment. By Jas, EpwARD PoLLock, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician tothe Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, &c. 8vo, pp. 432. London: 
Longman, Green, and Co. 

Tux duties of a practical physician are mainly threefold—viz., 
to determine the real nature of the malady under which his 
patient labours ; to foretell its probable course and termination ; 
and to suggest the most appropriate remedies. Although it is 
impossible to over-estimate the importance of accurate dia- 
gnosis, it is to be feared that of late years this department (in- 
cluding, as it does, pathology) has been too exclusively studied, 
and that the questions of treatment and prognosis have re- 
ceived less attention than they deserve. With regard to treat- 
ment, which ought to be the end and aim of all medical 
studies, we may be said to be in a transition period of un- 
belief. We neither look for remedies with anything like the 
earnestness with which our ancestors sought them, nor are we 
availing ourselves of the modern aids to scientific research for 
investigating the physiological action of drugs upon the healthy 
and diseased animal body, a knowledge of which must con- 
stitute the foundation of every rational system of therapeutics. 
The elements of prognosis in disease are equally neglected. 
Considering the great importance of the subject—an import- 
ance which in the eyes of the patient is often no less than that 
of treatment,—it is scarcely credible that since the ‘‘ Book on 
Prognostics” by Hippocrates, no systematic attempt has been 
made to base on our knowledge of disease rules for the guidance 
of the practitioner in prognosis. By long experience indi- 
vidual physicians may become skilled in prognosis. The ex- 
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believe, by all the members of the staff who have examined him, 
| that the tumour (if so it can be called) is muscular, and its ap- 
rent pulsations simply contractions. We understand that 

cari yond the symphysis to take precautions against the 
tongue mag pan and choking the patient. 
~ On Nov. we found this — walking about his ward, 
looking well and cheerful. wound had entirely healed, 
and the growth of his beard had almost concealed the scar. 
There was still some discharge of pus from the ulations 
| 
| 
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perience of an individual, however, perishes with him, and 
what is wanted is a code of instructions for prognosis, as defi- 
nite as the circumstances will admit. Such a code for prognosis 
in consumption has now been furnished by Dr. Pollock, and it 
need scarcely be added that no disease could have been selected 
for the prognosis in which the physician is so often appealed 
to. Dr. Pollock has had rare opportunities for the observation 
of phthisis at the Brompton Hospital, and the result is a work, 
founded on an analysis of about 3500 undoubted examples of 
the disease, which deserves to be attentively perused by every 
practitioner of medicine. 

'Phe.work is divided into numerous chapters. In one of the 
-earliest chapters it is argued that phthisis is a disease of the 
system, and that its existence is indicated by symptoms of 
general disorder before there are physical signs of disease in 


the lungs; these symptoms being, emaciation without any | ; 


assignable cause, and fever, of which emaciation is in almost 
all instances the first. Chapter V. treats of the Duration of 
Phthisis in reference to age, sex, hereditary predisposition, 
stage of the disorder, and the presence of symptoms, such as 
emaciation, vomiting, diarrhea, hemoptysis, hectic fever, &c. ; 
and in Chapter VI. the symptoms and prognostics of the pre- 
monitory stage of ordinary phthisis are discussed. Chap. VII. 
is devoted to prognosis in Acute Phthisis, of which the author 
distinguishes two varieties: 1. The acute inflammatory, ‘in 
which the local disease is a combination of inflammatory pro- 
ducts.and of tubercle. 
ele, invading the whole of both lungs, with slight febrile 
disturbance. The first may prove fatal in a few days, or be 
prolonged over some months, and the latter duration is more 
common ; the second is fatal in a few months. An instance of 
the former variety, fatal on the tenth day, is quoted from a 
paper by Dr. Law published in the Dublin Quarterly Journal 
Chapters VIII. to XIV. treat of the prognosis of Chronic 
Phthisis in its various stages. Numerous cases are collected 
proving the arrest of chronic phthisis in its third stage, after 
the formation of a cavity. The following extract, showing 
the favourable prognostics in the third stage of phthisis, will 
enable the reader to form an idea as to the manner in which 
the subject of prognosis is dealt with in this work. 


“3. not under twenty. 
~ prognostics derived from the physical state of the 


a cavity to have formed, to afford a reasonable 
-of Its becoming tolerated, it should be— 
3 is more favo ially in males. 
The signs should he im one 
of limited extent. 
““4. ‘The physical signs should be well marked and well de- 
is, the more perfect excava- 
percussion, voice-sounds, th 
better; and there should be an abrupt limit of thane cigns-st 
“*5. The cavity should be of moderate size, with the phy- 
i a in 3 and 4, and not extending to other 
disturbance intense, a very guarded is should 
be offered, always, however, holding in reserv: the ibili 
of such a case i ime and tolerated 4 


favourable prognostics are— 

‘ ing their mobility. 

** 7. Alteration of the heart’s positi 

ion of the oj 


“8. An 


2. A passive exudation of crude tuber- | and 


“*12. The substitution of leathery sounds. 

of the ares over the phenome 

“14. The ultimate; ulness, fixity, retracts. 

“The favourable prognostics derivable from symptoms 

inseparable from those furnished by the physical signs, and by 

the ive character of these 1 ey consist in— 

“1. The subsidence of all the constitutional a. 
secondary disorder—soon the 


and 
m of a cavity in the lung. 


_ “6, Improved nervous power, evidenced in subsidence of 

— » More tranquil sleep, less anxiety, and revived 

‘<7. The restoration or gradually im: ity of the 

**The continuance of the stage of toleration is evidencad 

“1, An habitually quiet pulse. 

She 

**3. No is (or its rare occurrence). 

‘*4. The integrity of the digestive system in its primary 
**5, A maintained average of weight, lower than the mean 
of health, but never rapidly sinking. ; 

‘The possibility of obtaining the requirements for a main- 
tenance of this state of toleration—viz. : 

‘“*], Freedom from anxiety, whether that be due to 
cariousness of the = providing of 
or to grave concerns e patient or his dependants. 

of the comforts of life. 

**3. Pure air, well-ventilated apartments, exercise. 
of a generally unhealthy character, and of 

a u an 
which yf promoting cause the dieses 
its beginning.” 

In Chapter XIV. the subject of Strumous Phthisis is dis- 
cussed ; and in Chapters XV. to XXII. the influence of Age, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Disease of the Heart, Emphysema of the 
Lung, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, Menstruation, Pregnaney, 


| Lactation, Hemoptysis, Gastric Symptoms, Diarrhea, Fistula 


in Ano, Pneumothorax, and Hereditary Influence, in modifying 
the prognosis of Phthisis, is considered. Profuse hemoptysis, 
we are told, is rarely fatal, except in the third stage of the 
disease, nor does a first attack prove so in any stage of the 
disorder. Profuse hemoptysis, however, at the commence 
ment of phthisis, is said to argue a rapid passage of the disease 
from the first into the second stage; but the ultimate duration 
of such cases as a whole does not appear to be as short as that 
of several other varieties of tubercle. We would be inclined 
to go even further, and say that profuse hemoptysis, in the 
early stage of phthisis, is often a favourable sign rather than 
otherwise. We know of several patients in whom this occur 
rence has been the turning-point in the history of the case, 
who have survived its occurrence for many years, and who are 
still alive and in the enjoyment of excellent health. Profuse 
hzmoptysis seems to relieve the congestion of the lungs, upes 
which the expectoration of blood and many of the other symp- 
toms characterizing the early stage of phthisis mainly depend. 
Under the head of Fistula in Ano we find the following pas 


sage :— ; 
‘<The result of such cases as we have witnessed is, that the 
ion is not ordinarily successful in healing the fistula ; 
if successful for a time, the disch almost invariably 
returns ; that the phthisical symptoms alwa: 
the healing of the sinus; and that the di 
condition favourable 


increase 
itself isa 
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**2. A quiet pulse. 
“3 Diminished 1 i ; 
o_o absence of local pai 
“4, of the necondinry complicutions of 
| The gradual of the procesees of nutrition, 
5. restoration iti 
4 | and tongue, and nails. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| } 
| Family antecedents not phthisical. 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
i. if Cessation OF the constitutional disturbance, the further | 
| 
| | 
monary e lost by the shrinking cavity. 

«vg The absolute immunity fom other parts of 

the-same or . In frequent instances, the aggravation o 
more dry. of has occurred almost immediately after 
i The absolute cessation of gurgling. Ske suppression of 
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remaining six chapters of the work are devoted to the 
consideration of the treatment of phthisis—preventive, specific, 
and direct, and to the influence of climate in retarding or 
arresting its progress. Dr. Pollock believes that the good 
elects of change of air depend on its purity and dryness. He 
maintains that a warm relaxing air is not that most adapted 
torelieve local irritation of the lung in consumptive cases, and 
that.a pure, dry air of moderate temperature is most agreeable 
tothe patient, and productive of the greatest amount of relief: 
He strongly objects to sending patients abroad while suffering 
from irritative fever ; but advocates the desirability of pro- 
tecting phthisical patients from the east winds during spring, 


not because we have any evidence that the tubercular disease | 
is capable of being increased by exposure to cold, but because |. 
intercurrent attacks of pneumonia and bronchitis are thereby | 


avoided. 

Dr. Pollock’s book is not.manfactured from the writings of 
hia predecessors. It is the result of much honest and pains- 
taking work on his own part, and we have much pleasure in 


In 
— or trouble 


of it. The community at it 
i i 


ON THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF “EXTRACTUM 
CARNIS.” 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srr,—In my letter on the Nutritive Value of Extractum 
Carnis, published in Tie Lancer of Nov. 11th, I gave you 
shortly the results of my chemical investigations on meat and 
Extractum Carnis, considered as articles of food. 

With reference to this letter, Mr. Th. Vosper, in: No. 29 


commending it as a most important contribution to practical | of Tux Lancet (Nov. 18th), accuses me.of using statements 
medicine. contradictory to former statements given by me. Amongst 
lta! ‘the latter he classes an assertion that one pound of Extractum 
Handbook for Yellow Fever ; describing its Pathology and | Carnis contains all the nutritive properties of thirty-two pounds 
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Treatment as observed in unintermitted practice duri 


a century. To which is adjoined, A Brief History of Pesti- 


lential Cholera and a Method of Cure. By THos. ANDERSON, 
M.D., Health Officer and Medical. Inspector, Trinidad. 
Duod., pp. 80. London: John Churchill and Sons. 1866. 
Tue title-page of this work, which informs us that we are 
already in the year 1866, led us to expect much valuable in- 
formation in its pages respecting the Yellow Fever, which has 
lately visited these shores; but great was our disappointment 
tofind that this ‘‘ Handbook” consisted of only thirty-three 
very small pages in very large type, which might easily be 
compressed into a single page of Dr. Copland’s Medical Dic- 
tionary. Moreover, the scantiness of the information conveyed 
is in no way counterbalanced by its choiceness and intrinsic 
value. Much of it has reference to the illustrious author, who, 
we are told, ‘‘ after graduating at Edinburgh in 1815, (I) pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where he (1) studied under Baron Dubois, at 
YEcole de Médecine—(Note last)—‘ suivant les cours;’ then 
came on to Trinidad, and settled down to practice.” Dr. 
Anderson believes that yellow fever may originate in the first 
instance from atmospherical causes, fostered in many instances 
bylocal impurities ; but that when once engendered it acquires 
am infectious property. Although there can be little doubt 
that true yellow fever is eminently contagious, the instances 
adduced by the author to prove this, prove nothing of the sort. 
Two ships are mentioned, in each of which a number of cases 
of yellow fever occurred ; but no attempt is made to show how 
the fever was introduced into the ships, or that it was propa- 
getedfromthem. 
_ The principal object of the few small pages devoted to Cholera 
isto assert that ammonia is ‘‘ an antidote and puissant cownter- 
poison” in that disease. At the present moment, the mere 
aanouncement of any antidote to cholera will be hailed with 
satisfaction ; but unfortunately Dr. Anderson does not adduce 
4 vestige of a proof that ammonia is possessed of the curative 
Properties in cholera which he assigns to it, unless we accept 
assuch two testimonials from successive mayors of the Port 
of Spain in Trinidad, and a third from the Roman-catholic 
bishop of Arcadiopolis, which certify that Dr. Anderson was 
well qualified for the duties of a sanitary physician. A note 


of lean fresh beef. . 

T must leave it to Mr. Vosper to find out the author of such 
an assertion, The statement which I have made, and which 
I still adhere to, is this—that one pound of extract of meat 
contains the soluble elements of thirty to thirty-two pounds of 


lean fresh beef. 
ing that one pound of Extractum Carnis, 


and 


32), he will most likely withdraw another asser- 
ich he pronounces at the end of his letter—namely, 
material of eleven pinte of beef-tea, made’ 


appended to one of these testimonials, stating that out of a his 


Population of 18,000 in the Port of Spain 2000 are believed to 
have died of cholera during the epidemic, throws some doubt 
on the opinion that ammonia is a sovereign antidote for the 

The following extract from the preface to the book shows 
that the author did not anticipate a very favourable reception 
for it from members of his own profession :— 


a consulting physician and a consulti 
so that this resident appointment is one which it 2 


e 
found acceptable to the public. hatever may be its merits 
or demerits, it professes to be original, but is not expected to 
elicit much commendation from a profession usually so chary 
a: will be charitably 
old ; and perchance dious than the medicos, 
under the circumstances.” 
of 
lenced 
ha 
| boiled coe pepe of bread, potatoes, t, will be sufficient 
to make a good broth for 128 men im the field (see Ann, de 
. Vosper on “| unstrained. 
beef-tea as pm vend a large amount of albumen—a mode of 
expression which shows such want of exactness as must cause 
us to doubt. Mr: Vosper’s competent knowledge on the subject.’ 
We may define the modifications of beef-tea by describing 
pedo beef-tea as containing the elements of meat soluble in 
boiling water, or the elements of Extractum Carnis ; and wn 
and therefore albumen, as as fibrinous and membranous. 
mit Me Voups will take the f reading such of 
trouble o 
Letters on Chemistry as treat of the Laws of Nutrition 
tion’ wh 
that the 
from eleven pou: of lean fresh bees, would be required to Jur- 
nish an amount of nitrogenous material sufficient for the daily 
support of a man. He--will then learn that beef-tea or 
cal of supplying consum: 0 an 
effect as little aseleven, 
I am, Sir, your obedient.servant,. 
Munich, Dec. 4th, 1865. Justus Liesta. 
> 
ho are RESIGNATION OF THE RestpeNt M¥picat OFriceR 
rofuse oF THE CHARTER Hovuse.—We have been-given to understand 
 upen that John Miles, M.D., the present resident, medical officer of, 
symp- the Charter House, has formally tendered the resignation of. 
spend. his appointment to the Governors of that institution with a 
| view: to retiring at am early period. Dr. Miles has been a: 
for a peri 
at the faa successor will belong to the same of the profession as 
stula ; Dr. Miles does—viz., that of the ‘‘ general practitioner.” 
riably Charter House enjoys—in addition to the services of a resident. 
sa nm, 
of the hi @, hay, Which necessarily 18 app 
ili the filled by the general practitioner ; and we, = ope to.. 
after see Dr. Miles’s place worthily su one 0 same use- 
ful and valuable class of pr 
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In our “ Medical Annotations” we recently called the atten- 
tion of the profession to the intimate connexion severally sub- 
sisting between the ‘diseases of men, animals, and plants.” 
We did this partly with the view of applauding the efforts of 
those savans whose investigations have already thrown light 
on certain obscure forms of disease, and partly in the hope 
that the London University might be persuaded ‘to establish 
an institution for Comparative Pathology and Physiology.” 
The general facts then adduced were probably sufficient of 
themselves to show the necessity for further and more extended 
efforts in this direction; but, in order to define the position 
more fully, we now purposely select a particular class of dis- 
eases, the study of which has an important bearing on the 
question at issue. Parasitic diseases, for example; hydatids 
being the special form selected. These larval entozoa are now 
generally understood to be imperfectly developed tapeworms, 
their adult representative (7'enia echinococcus) belonging to 
the dog. Hydatids, we all know, are not of very uncommon 
occurrence in man, but they are even more frequently found 
in the lower animals. Whether found in the human body or 
in the flesh of quadrupeds, their origin is essentially the same. 
Occasionally we have seen these parasites brought to table, 
their presence in the meat never having been suspected either 
by the butcher or the cook. This is not a point, however, on 
which we care to dwell. It probably matters very little how 
often we masticate, swallow, or digest an echinococcus-hydatid ; 
nevertheless, it is of the very highest importance that we 
acquire the means of preventing these creatures developing 
within our bodies. In order not to be misunderstood, let us 
explain our statement more precisely. We mean to say that 
it is of little consequence how many beef, pork, and mutton 
hydatids are swallowed, whether well cooked or ‘‘ underdone,” 
because these larve have no power of reproducing them- 
selves when thus taken in as food; yet, on the other hand, 
in common with cattle, sheep, and pigs, we are at any time 
Mable to harbour hydatids in consequence of our swallowing 
the tapeworm -eggs whence they are primarily derived. 
Well-ascertained facts like these afford a remarkable illus- 
tration of the value of information already obtained from 
the study of comparative physiology and pathology. Not 
only, be it observed, is man himself the subject of hydatid 
disease, but the helminthiasis in question is shared, more or 
less, by almost all those domesticated animals with which he 
is every day brought in contact. Surely it is high time that 
the parasitic and other diseases common to man and the lower 
animals should be more fully studied by the profession gene- 
rally, instead of being left solely to the labours of one or two 

We must pass on to notice, however, some other considera- 
tions connected with hydatid disease, especially those of a 
practical kind. Few persons, we believe, beyond those who 


are professionally connected with our large hospitals, have any 
just idea of the frequency of hydatids in the human subject; 
whilst, of the certainly less frequent cases occurring in private 
practice, not a few altogether escape record, or even probably 
recognition, at the hands of the practitioner. At present we 
have neither space nor inclination to enter minutely into the 
statistics of hydatid disease, and so must content ourselves by 
referring those who are interested in this matter to Dr. Cos- 
BOLD’s treatise on entozoa; but if proof were wanting as to the 
truth of the statement we have just made respecting the pre- 
valence of hydatids, we need not go far for evidence. On the 
16th of October last, Dr. Murcuison laid before the Medical 
Society of London notes of no less than twenty cases of hyda- 
tids of the liver; and, singularly enough, the very next day 
we received from Melbourne a printed record of another series 
of twenty similar cases treated by Mr. MacGiiurvray at the 
Bendigo Hospital. We have already laid before the profes- 
sion a brief abstract of Dr. MuRCHISON’s communication, 
which, it is to be hoped, will ere long be published ix 
extenso. ‘The paper by Mr. MacGiuuivray is printed ‘in 
the Australian Medical Journal. Both memoirs are of 
considerable value, not only as showing what proportion of 
such cases are amenable to surgical treatment, but also as 
testifying in some measure to the prevalence of the disease in 
widely different regions of the globe. Dr. Murcuison, in the 
course of his paper, refers to twenty collected cases of hydatid 
tumour of the liver where the operation of tapping had been 
performed, and in all but three the patients recovered. In 
fourteen of Mr. MacGiLLivray’s patients the liver was the 
seat of the disorder, and in four of these cases a cure was also 
effected by the operation. In six of that gentleman’s twenty 
cases the parasites occasioned death. If it is satisfactory to 
be able to cure a proportion of the cases, it is equally unsatis- 
factory to know that in not a few instances the hydatids in- 
evitably prove fatal to the patient. The strong point we wish 
to insist on is this: Here is one of a numerous class of diseases 
which may in great measure be checked, provided only we 
acquaint ourselves with the physiology and pathology of the 
disorder. Thanks to the experimental researches of the 
helminthologist, we are already in possession of a key capable 
of unlocking the door hitherto so effectually closed agains‘ us. 
We are now in the right track, at least, as regards parasitic 
maladies. In this country, the Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, alive to the importance of the subject, has done 
good service by having the collection of entozoa in the Hun- 
terian Museum entirely remodelled. The special series in 
question now embraces two hundred preparations of internal 
parasites, exclusive of a certain number of the hydatids which 
are necessarily retained in the pathological department of the 
museum. As far as it goes, the collection may be said to be 
unique. At no distant interval we hope to return to this 
interesting subject. 


Ir is a fortunate matter for the community when speculation 
assumes the form of a public benefit, and commercial enter- 
prise, while affording profit to those immediately associated 
for its furtherance, at the same time extends its advantages to 
all within its reach. Some such public companies the neces 
sities of the times have called into existence. Not long since 
a ‘‘milk company” was formed for the supply of wholesome 
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and pure milk to the metropolis. The idea was one deserving 
of success. It is as yet premature to say what commercial 
profit has been the result, but its benefits to the community 
require no test of time; they have been immediate and are 
aeknowledged. Another company, of a kindred nature, is now 
eatering for public support, and it is one the value of which, 
it is to be hoped, the public will fully recognise. The National 
Cattle and Meat Company places itself between the monopolist 
and consumer, and invites the public to terminate that abuse 
of their privileged position in which licensed victuallers have 
so long indulged. The price of meat has practically excluded 
it from the tables of many. The London population, to whom 
meat is especially a necessity, has felt itself unable to over- 
come the difficulty, and has been content to attribute the ex- 
traordinary charges to a scarcity of the material. There is 
good reason to believe that this view has been an error. 
Official statements, while showing that a very large number of 
cattle have perished, or been destroyed, since the commence- 
ment of the rinderpest, also disclose the fact, that while from 
16,000 to 17,000 animals have been so lost, the excess of im- 
portation of living animals during the first nine months of the 
present year, as compared with the same period of last year, 
has been as follows :—Oxen, bulls, and cows, 46,576 ; calves, 
4666 ; sheep and lambs, 184,891; and swine and hogs, 32,662. 
Thus, of cattle alone there has been an extra supply of exactly 
three times the amount that has been sacrificed through the 
plague. This increasein supply within the year isin proportion far 
beyond the increase in consumers, whose numbers have actually 
been diminished in consequence of the preposterous nature of 
the exactions which the trade have practised. If this be so— 
and the figures remain for scrutiny, which we quote from the 
«circular of Messrs. TRAvERS,—it is evident that the public 
will only have themselves to blame if they permit the current 
charges any longer to be imposed upon them. Hitherto they 
have been powerless for the prevention of the meat monopoly. 
An opportunity now happily offers itself for all consumers 
to become proprietors, and so acquire a right to speak on a 
question having so direct and important an interest. A com- 
pany has been started, under distinguished direction and safe 
management, which declares that ‘‘the supply of wholesome 
meat to the public, at a reduced price, is the object for which 
itis formed.” It proposes to directly purchase from the feeders 
and also to import live stock, and to form large establishments 
in the neighbourhood of London, where, under the inspection 
of an efficient veterinary surgeon, the cattle received may be 
slaughtered and forwarded to depéts throughout the metropolis. 
Such an undertaking, if it be enabled to commence its opera- 
tions, must be the means of accomplishing an immense amount 
of public good. Not only would the food so supplied be of a 
better quality, but, the beasts being killed in houses suitable and 
Properly situated, our city would be spared the effluvium and 
danger which must ever result from slaughtering operations 
Within its precincts. The prospectus of the Company well 
observes that “‘the present and past condition of the meat 
market proclaims the movement to be a public necessity.” 
Will the public respond to the appeal? Such an undertaking, 
‘to be a commercial success, must be tried on a large scale. The 
‘Company therefore invites a subscription of £1,000,000, with a 
first issue of £5 shares to half that amount. The deposit on 


“pplication and payment on allotment are but 10s. each per 
‘share; and the calls are not to exceed £1, with intervals of 


three months. The exact amount of liability to be incurred is 
thus limited and defined, so that everyone interested in a 
termination of the present monopoly can have the remedy 
within his reach. 

In common with our brethren of the press, we cannot avoid 
wishing this undertaking success. The grievance it proposes 
to redress is one affecting the health, strength, and wealth of 
more especially the working community, who, without some 
such combination, have no means of resisting the continuance of 
an imposition as unwarrantable as it has been excessive. We 
trust that in this view many will coincide. One such success 
as public co-operation might now ensure, and for the future 
there is an end to those impositions which have been so pain- 
fully felt in every metropolitan home. We might point to 
many Jarge establishments in the city, employing and daily 
feeding hundreds of young men and women, and ask, Why 
has not such a scheme been started before, by the co- 
operation of leading firms, for the common object of economy 
and safety? We should probably be met with the reply that, 
because it was so obviously a necessity, no one thought of it. 
Of inventions, the most valuable is that most in use, and men 
ask why a matter so simple has not been previously adopted ; 
so in companies, the most required is often the longest delayed. 
Public speculation at present delights in the i prehensibl 
The money squandered in schemes which never reach maturity, 
or which, if forced to blossom, immediately perish, ought to 
act as a warning to investors who forget that undue interest 
generally means risk in security. This Company does not rest 
its claim to the public support on any highly-wrought picture 
of cent. per cent. It hopes to pay a reasonable and fair divi- 
dend, and calls on its sharcholders to consider as so much 
additional profit the saving they will effect by the reduced 
prices of meat which its success must ensure. Whether such 
will or will not be the result the public has now the oppor- 
tunity of determining; and they will do well to bear in mind 
that, with the remedy within their reach, a little firmness 
conjoined with individual support is all that is requisite to 
place the meat question forthwith on a proper footing. 
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Tue lamentable perversion of the Fellowship Examination, 
upon which we commented last week, not unnaturally leads 
the mind of the profession to the whole question of examina- 
tions as conducted at present at the College of Surgeons ; 
carried on, not so much to test the information of the rising 
generation of the medical profession or to ensure the admission 
of only well-qualified men to practice, as to fill the College 
coffers. Having during the summer (June 17th and 24th) de- 
voted two articles to exposing the inefficiency and incongruities 
of the examination for the membership, we do not propose to 
touch upon that part of the question at the present moment, 
but will merely ask whether it can be right that aged gentle- 
men should be permitted to fill the highly responsible post of 
examiner, who, from their infirmities, are incapable of giving 
that attention to the business before them which is essential 
for such a critical proceeding ? 

It is well known that more than one of the examiners cling 
to_office with a pertinacity truly remarkable considering their 
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advanced age and impaired health. But it may be asked, if 
these gentlemen are unable to fulfil their duties how is it 
they are allowed to continue in office and to receive its emolu- 
ments? Simply because no one has the power to enforce 
their resignation. Under the present Charter there is no 
power of appeal to any higher authority than the Council 
of the College, and even an appeal to the legal authorities of 
the country, were it worth making, would probably be with- 
out result. Then, again, as regards the examiners’ fees, it is 
by no means necessary that an examiner should be in a con- 
dition to understand, much less to assist in, the work of ex- 
amination going on before him, in order to receive his share 
of the dividend. All that is necessary is his presence ; and so 
long as he can manage to be lifted to his seat, and to retain 
that seat during the time the examination goes on, the bye-law 
is complied with. 

A question which now occupies the attention of the Council 
of the College is the admission of voting papers on behalf of 
the provincial Fellows; but such an admission would neces- 
sitate an alteration in the Charter, and the authorities of 
the College fear that it would be highly dangerous to their 
interests to allow the thin edge of the wedge of reform to 
be: introduced into that document. Will they then grant the 
prayer of the country Fellows? We believe not, and for the 
reason we have just given; and it will then become a question 
whether the influence of the profession at large cannot be 
brought to bear in such a manner as to force the application for 
a new and revised Charter. We fancy that the dons of Oxford 
were apparently little less firmly planted in their seats than 
the old gentlemen of Lincoln’s-inn when the question of Oxford 
Commissions first was mooted ; and they made a most vigorous 
resistance, with all the severed associations of centuries to 
back them. Still they had to succumb, and close colleges 
were opened, ‘‘founder’s kin” came to a discount, and many 
of the most flagrant abuses were done away. Such must, such 
will be the result at the College of Surgeons when the profes- 
sion becomes thoroughly alive to the outrageous proceedings 
of their so-called representatives, who may rest assured that 
their time for repentance and self-rectification is becoming 
very short. 


DISCOMFORTS OF NAVAL MEDICAL LIFE. 


A rEw weeks since it was noticed in our pages that Mr. 
Birch, assistant-surgeon of H.M. ship Donegal, at Liverpool, 
after four years’ service in the navy, with testimonials of good 
service in Japan, had requested his discharge from the navy, 
and had been refused the same on the ground that his services 
could not then be dispensed with. 

Mr. Birch has since obtained his request, and, in order to 
show that he did not take this step without immediate cause, 
he has published a letter in the United Service Gazette, from 
which quotations may be offered for professional consideration. 
Mr. Birch repeats the fact, now familiar to our readers, ‘‘ that 
the grievances of which medical officers complain are by no 
means embodied in the words Uniform, Rank, or Pay ;” and in 
illustration of what those grievances really are, he specifies 
some to which he had been subjected, until he preferred to 
relinquish the service rather than be in perpetuo liable to their 
recurrence at the caprice of any captain under whom he might 
be compelled to serve. He states, with regard to the Donegal 
_ —Ist. That with two medical officers belonging to her, one 
being away on “long leave”—say of a month or six weeks,— 
the other had to content himself with leave on shore between 
four P.M. and eight p.m. daily; the mess dinner being served 
at six P.M., thus further shortening the time for exercise. 
2nd. That when both medical officers were on duty, the staff- 
surgeon—an officer of twenty-two years’ service—was not 
allowed out of the ship in the forenoons. 3rd. That the cap- 
tain. informed a medical officer, in a blustering manner, in the 


as much about sanitary science as medical men.” 4th. That 
he seized the opportunity of the presence of both medical 
officers on the quarter-deck to inform them that ‘‘ the dearth 
of medical officers was due to the fact that allopaths only were 


admitted, though, in his opinion, homeopaths ought to be 
admitted.” 


These incidents are specified as a few of many illustrative 
of life on board H.M.’s ship Donegal, lying in an English 
river. They are sufficiently suggestive to medical aspirants 
of the discomfort reigning there ; 
the captain of a ship-of-war is not restrained by any law of the 
naval service from inflicting such unworthy treatment on his 
officers. We learn that Mr. Birch is the second assistant: 
surgeon who has resigned the service from H.M.’s ship Donegal; 
and we are not surprised at it, but-may rather expect more te 
do so, if that ‘‘ amiable potentate,” as Mr. Birch 
characterizes his late captain, continues such freaks of “ brief 
authority” unreproved by the Admiralty, which has a com- 
mittee now engaged in inquiring into the causes of the dearth 
of medical candidates for the navy. 

The conclusion of Mr. Birch’s letter implies some reluctance 
in a more happy ship than the Donegal; for, with evident re- 
grets for the life of adventure the Royal Navy afforded him, 
he writes thus :— 

‘* But let it not be inferred that I insinuate that all must be 
oo to the insulting ordeal I have undergone ; for, so far 
am concerned, I can remember my former captain with no 
other feelings than those of the greatest and I can 
look back to many pleasant days tt in the service. For all 
this I ought to be la hun old that I have, whilst 
yet sufficiently junior to be able to afford to resign, discovered 
that, after twenty-two years’ service, I am liable to be treated 
as I have been on board H.M.’s ship Donegal! Twenty-five 
years’ sea time in a dark, musty cabin is another of the induce- 
ments for young ts to enter the service; but depend 
— it, Sir, that all questions are subservient to the great one 
ve alluded to. And if the next ‘ Admiralty circular*-to 
all commanders-in-chief, captains, commanders, &e., 
and to be employed, &e-, were entitled ‘ Ordinary civility to 

mo 

We hail at the present moment the frank manner im whiel 
this ex-officer of H.M.’s service has communicated his reasons 
for resignation, as affording the best-of grounds for their accept- 
ance. Those he has left behind are bound by a most un-English 
and unconstitutional order of the Admiralty not to communi- 
cate with periodicals. And our acquaintance with naval officers 
convinces us that it would cause a wholesome discipline to 
penetrate their service, if all the blameless medical officers who 
resign would, with similar candour, impart to the profession 
without, a knowledge of the determining causes of their resig- 
nation. 

REFINED LEISURE. 

THERE are good reasons for protesting against a very preva- 
lent and, as we think, foolish notion that a medical man must. 
conceal, as though almost it were a vice, his taste for anything 
beyond the objects of his professional life. 

So long, doubtless, as we foster this idea by our conduct so 
long will the public take advantage of it and expect from our 
profession an amount of self-sacrifice such as is required of no 
other class of men. We have only ourselves to thank if we are 
obliged, when we run out of town for a few hours, to smuggle 
our guns and fishing-rods out of sight for fear apparently of 
being indicted for the grave offence of leaving home for other 
purposes than a visit to a patient. The hearty doctor immor- 
talized by kindly John Leech, forced to dress for the hunting- 
field in his brougham to economize time, must have had many 
@ misgiving as to what his patient, Mrs. Grundy, might say- 
Happily of late years there has been a tendency towards throw- 


presence of the sick and several officers, that ‘others know 


ing off this yoke. Absurd and priggish, it is but a relic of the 
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bygone formalities of goldheaded canes, white cravats, and 
such like mummeries. The idea is chiefly kept up by those 
who, really having little or nothing to do, affect such constant 
occupation as to leave no room for relaxation. It rests with 


We are led to these few remarks by a visit we recently paid 
to Messrs. Colnaghi’s, 14, Pall-mall East, where there is now 
on view a collection of etchings bya member of our profession. 


ano 

Some time since a notice of them appeared in the 

des Beaux Arts from the pen of M. Burty, and, in 
with a wish expressed by some continental 

amateurs, a selection from the etchings is now in course of 
preparation in Paris. The work, of which a specimen copy 
is to be seen at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, will comprise .a folio 
of twenty-five plates, printed: by M. Delitre, and by 


Those of our readers who take an interest in works of art 
should by all means inspect these etchings. They are ex- 
quisite examples of a mode of delineation which has peculiar 

: In ordinary plate engraving and i 
the artist’s ideas have to pass through the hands of a second 
person, who may or may not be qualified to transmit them. 

The method adopted too is such as must necessarily alter the 
original treatment. But in etching on copper the work is 
entirely produced by the artist himself. Every line which he 
draws comes out in the proof exactly as he drew it, and even 
the printing, as in Mr. Haden’s case, is under his personal 
superintendence. The result is an absolutely truthful repro- 
duction of the artist’s treatment. 

In looking over Mr. Haden’s etchings, one cannot but envy 
the keen appreciation of nature exhibited in the landscapes. 
The subjects are much diversified, and it is hard to say which 
are the most striking. But there is a certain ‘‘ Early Morning 
in Richmond Park,” which appears to us of ‘unusual excellence. 


So admirably managed is the effect of the shimmering light 


that one forgets, in the delicate gradations of tone so skilfully 
introduced, that actual colour is wanting. Another beautiful 
subject is ‘Egham Lock.” An etching entitled “Out of 
Study Window,” is conspicuous for the remarkably bold treat- 
ment.of the sky. A rich cumulus of cloud is curling and 
wreathing over a landscape drawn with the vigour and decision 
We are accustomed to note in etchings by the old masters. 
And it is, perhaps, this decision of purpose which is so great 
feature of Mr. Haden’s drawings. Every line is laid down 
With a confidence only to be obtained by mastery in the use 
of the etching needle and a full comprehension of the idea 
intended to be expressed. 

The drawings have all been done from nature, and in that 
fact lies the secret of much of their charm. Picturing as we 
can Mr. Haden, after a hard day’s work, seated with his etching 
plate before him on the banks of a river, faithfully transcribing 
beauties which are only fully appreciated by this kind of close 

is it possible to imagine that any fanatic would 


grudge him such a brief interval of pleasure? And if there be 
any such, let him be reminded that the eye and the hand of a 
surgeon require education, and that in no way can accuracy of 
observation and delicacy of manipulation be more certainly 
acquired than by the method which is at once a delight to Mr. 
Haden and to all who examine his productions. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE ARMY AND NAVY 
MEDICAL SERVICES. 

Tue sittings of this Committee being unfortunately private, 
we do not feel at liberty to refer to rumours current as to 
the progress of the inquiry. The witnesses whom we recently 
named as well-informed on the subjects under examination 
have, however, been called upon to give their evidence before 
the Committee ; and we can only express the hope that they 
may not have hesitated, under the deterring intluence of open 
personal responsibility, to freely express the opinions of the 
profession which they represent, and the services of which the 
future prosperity and comfort depend so largely upon their 
conscientious boldness. We pointed out at the time of the 
constitution of this Committee that there is only one member 
of it not actually official, and to some extent implicated in the 
past order of things which has given so much dissatisfaction. 
The President of the College of Surgeons has had the bad taste 
to nominate a civil surgeon, of high character and clear intelli- 
gence it is true, but himself an official employé of the War Office, 
and who has been occupied for some time in passing men 
into the Army. His position is therefore peculiarly invidious ; 
and to a person of less independence of character than Mr. 
Busk, the influences of his past and present position would 
oppose an almost insuperable difficulty to the formation of an 
impartial opinion and its open expression. He is at once, as 
examiner, the official advocate of the qualifications of the men 


-whom he has passed ; and, as committeeman, he has to inquire 


into that fitness and the suitability of the present regulations to 
bring forward a good set of candidates—and with impartial per- 
sons they are universally acknowledged to be unfit for that 
purpose. He must be almost irresistibly tempted to defend a 
status which is indefensible. It must be hoped, however, that 
the witnesses examined will speak out, and will not fear official 
indignation. Among the Age sO se must be granted, we 
trust we may include: 1. A fixed period of promotion to 
the sank and pay of eurgeon. 2. An improved remuneration. 
3. Better terms of retirement. 4. Medical independence in 
hospitals ; and equality of position in the mess-room and on 
boards. 


CHOLERA IN NAPLES. 

Tue facts detailed by The Times’ correspondent relative 
to the cholera in the South of Italy are sufficiently clear and 
important to be worthy of record in our pages. They are in 
no sense new facts, but resemble closely facts that are familiar 
to every physician who carefully watches the phenomena of 
the disease wherever opportunity offers. Many people think 
the cholera a mere matter of weather, a disease of summer 
and sultry days, or an autumnal disease which comes of eating 
fruit. In Naples, the number of cases began to increase co- 
incidently with the sirocco wind. Of course many a siroceo 
had blown before without cholera. But people are not logical 
in a time of panic. So the sirocco was the cause of the 
cholera. The sirocvo theory laated till the wind changed 
and blew from a northerly direction “with violence 
than had been known for years before.” Still the malady 
got worse, ‘‘and the greatest havoc committed by it was 
almost all on those blustering days.” The disease having sur- 
vived a change of wind and so quashed the sirocco theory, 
the correspondent of The Times came to the opinion that it 
was evidently a thing ‘‘no fellow could understand.” To the 
sentence we last quoted from him he added, ‘‘The real nature 
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the sensible and hardworking part of the profession to throw 
off such shackles and claim the right, which every man pos- 
sesses, of using his leisure according to his taste, so long as that prin | 
taste is harmless. in the long run the public, there is little 
fear, will feel increased respect for those who are bold enough 
to respect themselves. | 
afraid to own himself the author of works of art produced in i 
his scanty intervals of leisure. An amateur in every sense of 
the word, Mr. Haden, by the force of exquisite taste and 
expert manipulation, has contrived to obtain for himself a 
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stroyed, the work will be as scarce as it is beautiful. hi 
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of the disease therefore (the italics are ours), and the original 
causes of it, remain great mysteries.” That is to say, because 
cholera is bad with a sirocco and bad with a strong north wind 
it is a great mystery. At any rate this is great reasoning. 

writers have always thought more of the caprice of 
cholera than of its contagiousness, or rather it has been more 
in their style to notice the one thing than the other. 

But our correspondent gets his foot on to one piece of solid 
rock in this mysterious matter. ‘‘Of one thing only can we 
be said to be sure: it lights upon dirty places and dirty people.” 
This at the beginning of the letter. In the middle of the 
letter he gives an instructive account of a large mortality 
among women living in a healthy and airy height—of which 
more hereafter. And he ends by telling us that ‘‘members 
of the highest classes of society have been attacked,” and of 
the death of ‘the young Due d’Avalos, who a few months 
since married the daughter of the Prince.of Caramanica.” 

There are one or two other facts in the correspondent’s 
letter which we may notice; one very instructive, but very 
familiar to medical men, showing the communicability of 
cholera through clothes. ‘‘ The Vomero, one of the most con- 
siderable heights at the back of Naples, is the residence of a 
great number of laundresses, where a large portion of the 
dirty linen of the Neapolitans is washed. Nineteen of these 
poor women have been attacked, and five have died. The 
height and healthy air of the Vomero seemed to preclude the 
possibility of cholera ascending there, but it has been dis- 
covered that the linen of those who had died, or had been 
attacked by the malady, had been sent up there, and hence 
the evil.” The few last words of the correspondent, which 
we have italicised, contain the soundest pathology in all 
his letter, excepting that in which he shows that Sicily 
and Rome have been protected by the simple but incon- 
venient measure of a cordon sanitaire. But he is very in- 
consistent with himself. For he had before expressed him- 
self as satisfied ‘‘that it is communicated or developed by some 
peculiarity of the atmosphere.” How then have Rome and 
Sicily been protected, with winds blowing, by his own show- 
ing, in all directions ? And why blame the dirty clothes when 
there was a “‘ peculiarity of the atmosphere,” extending doubt- 
less to the Vomero where the laundresses died. We can only 
leave the baffled and perplexed correspondent to construct a 
theory which shall be consistent with its own various parts 
and with the interesting facts, for recording which we are in- 
debted to him. We have no hope of stopping loose writing 
about ‘‘ peculiar states of the atmosphere.” It is too easy, and 
too difficult of refutation, to cease soon. If the simple ex- 
posure of the looseness and illogicalness of such writing would 
have sufficed to check it, it would have been checked long 
since by the sense and satire of Graves and others. We can 
only reiterate our opinion that cholera is independent of all 
winds, all weathers, all temperatures ; and that suggestions of 
the independent origin of cases of cholera, as of small-pox and 
scarlet fever, have never yet been found to rest upon the 
slightest basis of fact. 


Epvcation Bermonpsgy. —- Our benevolent 
y su an abominable p is, by persons con- 
nected with it, and ap tly the best possible judges of its 
arrangements, dec’ a tolerably decent one. According to 
the written statement of one of those persons, the condition of 
that establishment is Mage Tol whilst another certifies 
that it is “ good,” a third that ‘all appeors quiet,” and 
a fourth, in reply to the printed question, ‘* Are the lunatics 
quiet ?” writes, ‘‘ Yes, they har.” These testimonies appear 
satisfactory. Their orthography seems to show that they 
must have been originally recorded in manuscript by inmates 
of the institution to which they relate. Such, however, is not 
exactly the case. The honour of their authorship is ascribed 
Tue Lancet Commissioner, deputed to report on the state 
c Bermondsey Workhouse, to certain gentlemen, members of 
its committee of guardians. —Pynch. 
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WHITECHAPEL 


WHITECHAPEL is the nucleus of the metropolitan fever field, 
as Southwark is the nucleus of the metropolitan cholera field, 
During the ten years 1851-60, of the different registration 
districts of London, Whitechapel contributed the largest quots 
of deaths from fever to the mortuary registers. That this 
ill-starred pre-eminence has been maintained in subsequent 
years, and that the district has played a too prominent part in 
fostering the great epidemic of typhus which, commencing in 
the metropolis in 1861, has not yet terminated, is in the highest 
degree probable. In 1861 the registered deaths from fever in 
Whitechapel amounted to 65. In 1862 they were multiplied 
fourfold, being no less than 250 in number. In 1863 the 
mortality from this cause fell to 158; and in 1864 it was 170, 
Since the commencement of the present year 124 deaths from 
fever have been regi This implies that 1240 persons 
probably suffered from the disease. Whitechapel eschews the 
Fever Hospital, and treats cases of fever amongst paupers 
within its own precincts. It will be an interesting subject of 
inquiry for the Workhouse Commission as to the influence 
which this course may exercise in securing for the fever nests 
of Whitechapel so unhappy a notoriety. The investigations 
of the Commission hitherto have shown that the admission of 
typhus into the workhouse infirmuries of the metropolis has 
usually been followed by the most disastrous consequences. 
The lesson taught by the present epidemic in this respect has 
been so obvious that the practice of sending typhus patients 
to the Fever Hospital has become almost universal. 

Whitechapel has suffered less from cholera than from fever. 
In the first great epidemic (1832-33) the brunt of the malady 
in the metropolis fell upon Southwark and Whitechapel. In 
the second epidemic (1849), while Southwark suffered more 
severely than in 1832-33, the disease fell with greatly di- 
minished force on Whitechapel, carrying off, as compared with 
the previous outbreak, barely half the number of victims. 
Finally, in the third epidemic (1854) Whitechapel suffered 
less by one-third than in 1849 ; and less by three-fourths than 
Southwark in the same year, and by two-thirds in the sub- 
sequent outbreak. 

With much in common during the second and third epi- 
demics of cholera, Whitechapel and Southwark differed in one 
important respect. In overcrowding, in filth, in poverty, they 
would be on tolerably equal terms. But while a large propor- 
tion of the population of Southwark were drinking sewage 
diluted with tidal water drawn from the Thames at Battersea, 
the population of Whitechapel were in the main drinking 
a purer water from the river Lea. And that the comparison is 
not forced may be thus shown. Part of the population of 
Southwark during the epidemic of 1854 received water, equal 
in purity to that supplied to Whitechapel, from the Thames 
at Ditton. Now, among this portion of the population at 
Southwark the mortality from cholera was 3°7 per thousand ; 
while among their less fortunate neighbours drinking water 
from the Thames at Battersea the death-rate was 13°0 per 
thousand. In Whitechapel the rate of mortality in the same 
epidemic was 4°0 per thousand. “ee 
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There is a horrible sameness in the general aspect of the 
low-lying and densely populated older districts of London. 
Behind the brilliant and wealth-laden screen of shops which 
jine the great roads that link the City with the provinces and 
with each other, is a vast conglomeration of blind alleys, 
courts, and narrow streets, hemmed in by wretched tenements, 
wd swarming with life, little"suspected by the frequenters of 
the great thoroughfares. A narrow foul passage, too insigni- 
ficant to attract attention unless specially looked for, and so 
strait that two individuals moving in opposite directions with 
difficulty pass each other in it, may lead to a densely packed 
mass of people. Thus Tewkesbury-buildings, High-street, 

i are reached by such a passage as that described, 
and which conducts to a blind court. This court is about 
sixty-seven yards long and five yards wide, and on each side 
are seven two-story houses, which have no open space in the 
rar. The area of the court uncovered by buildings measures 
#2 square yards; the buildings themselves cover about 520 
square yards. The number of individuals crammed into this 
confined space is no less than 211. The sallow, unwholesome 
countenances of the inhabitants form the fitting accompaniment 
of the dank and mephitic atmosphere of the court. 

Most conspicuous and most painful of all the sights in these 
districts are the almost universal signs of neglect of the house- 
property. Originally built without, or but very imperfectly 
provided with, the essential requisites for cleanliness and com- 
fort, it has seemingly been suffered almost from the first to fall 
mtof repair. Houses from which the gloss of newness has 
barely vanished are already not proof against the weather. 
The damp seizes them from below, the rain them 
from above. The provision for decency, often insufficient for 
a single family, is commouly required to do duty for many 
families, and fails utterly. Cleanliness becomes impracticable, 
and is only attempted in so far as it is actually necessary for 
existence, or is made compulsory. Filth and deterioration go 
hand in hand, and it becomes an easy task to estimate when 
the newest houses shall emulate the oldest in their dilapida- 
tion and unfitness for human dwellings. 

“ Rottenness” is the only term which conveys an adequate 
notion of the state of a great bulk of the house-property in 
Whitechapel, and adjoining and congenerous localities. The 


whole district is in a state of advanced and increasing decay; and ‘ 


itis incredible how this augmenting and vast deterioration of 


house-property, and the hygienic consequences arising out of | si 


it, should so little have attracted the attention of the Legis- 
lature. This it is, and the sources from which it arises, which 
form the great impediment to sanitary improvement at the 
present day. ‘The older house-property is so ruinous that re- 
construction alone would properly satisfy the requirements of 
Gvilized life. The structural defects of the newer property 
are often so grave that their just rectification would not un- 
frequently involve the proprietors in ruinous expense. In the 
former case no efforts of the local authorities, however well 
directed, can bring about the desired amendment. In the latter 
case the difficulties thrown in the way of sanitary improve- 
ment are so numerous, ‘and, in the present state of the law, so 
hard to be overcome, that the most energetic board of works 
may be held at bay for an indefinite period, or altogether 
foiled in carrying out necessary changes. 

It would be well if an official inquiry were instituted into 
the arrangements and structural details of the immense mass 
of buildings now in process of erection in various parts of 
London and the immediate vicinity, and into the sufficiency of 
the Metropolis Management Acts to obviate those evils which 
characterize the house-property of the older parts of London. 
A cursory inspection of some of the newer buildings gives rise 
to an unpleasant impression of flimsiness of construction, 
more particularly of the portions most necessary to the main- 
tenance of a good sanitary state, and a tendency to rapid dete- 
‘ration. It is difficult to resist a fear that newer White- 


chapels and Southwarks are springing up in and about the 


That the provisions of the law may be readily evaded can be 
shown by an illustration or two from Whitechapel. ‘The Build- 
ing Act requires that an open space of at least 100 square yards 
shall be provided at the back or side of every house of which 
each room cannot be lighted and ventilated from the adjoining 
street or alley. In Queen’s-place, Whitechapel, two dwelling- 
houses of six rooms each have been erected, with a space at 
the rear of only fifty square feet to each. The owner in- 
geniously evaded the provisions of the Building Act by making 
a doorway in the party-wall of the houses, and considering the 
buildings as one house. By this arrangement he is presumed 
to have legally complied with the requirements of the Act, the 
entire space of 100 yards in the rear of the buildings being 
held as belonging to a single dwelling. Upon the same prin- 
ciple half a dozen or more houses might be converted into a 
single house. 

Again, a landlord thought it expedient to rebuild and en- 
large certain houses. If he had at once pulled them down, as 
he ought to have done, he would have come under the opera- 
tions of the Building Act as to the structural ts of 
new buildings. This he was desirous to avoid, and to do this 
he first took down the front walls, and rebuilt them. He next 
took down and rebuilt the back walls. He subsequently re- 
moved the roof, and replaced it with a new one. By these 
proceedings he successfully carried out the alterations he de- 
sired, without being hampered by the sanitary requirements of 
the Building Act. 

Castle-alley is an illustration of the difficulties which beset 
sanitary government in Whitechapel, in their worst form. 
The alley is approached from the High-street by a narrow, 
covered passage. It is a close, foul thoroughfare. Below, 
the paving is littered with children and dirt; above, the 
narrow strip of sky seen betwixt the houses is traversed 
high up by loosely-hanging clothes-lines and huge black 
beams necessary to prevent the dilapidated buildings falling 


specimens of a tradesman’s dwelling; when they would have 
put to shame, in external appearance i i 
of a like class of the present day; and when they had, pi 
bably, gardens both in front and in ; 

have become so closely built-in that space has not 
externally for a solitary dustbin or convenience. 

harbours a separate family, and the needs of the different 
households are provided for in the following fashion. In the 
cellar—which serves as the dustbin and communicates with 
the alley by a narrow gap of window (from which the sashes 
and glass have vanished long ago), and is too low for a 
middle-sized man to stand erect—are fixed a privy (called 
euphemistically a watercloset), a water-butt, and the en- 
trance to the common house-drain. The privy, an infamous 
open construction, is placed in a corner near the window, and! 
it is presumed to be flushed from time to time. In the third 
house it was clogged with soil, which was oozing through the 
crevices of the brickwork ; and soil was scattered promis- 
cuously over the floor. The dust and general litter of the 
house is cast down in the most convenient spot, and is often 
permitted to accumulate to a large extent. The water-butt 
stands near the window, and, being uncovered, is fully ex- 
posed to the dust blown in from the alley, as well as ‘to 
the emanations from the privy and dust-heap in close con- 
tiguity with it. Finally, the floor of the cellar, wretchedly 
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| forwards a mass of ruins. On the left is a row of tall, four- il 
storied, four-roomed houses, encrusted with many years’ de- i 
posit of soot and dust, the woodwork, and indeed the whole | 
structure, yielding to a rapid process of decay. They are shut 
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back to back with houses in an adjoining court. The 
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paved, is littered with abominations, and constantly sloppy 
with moisture. The common staircase and the steps to the 
cellar are so placed that the former acts as an extracting shaft 
by which the foul effluvia from the privy and common drain 
are drawn from the cellar and carried into every room of the 
house from the basement to the attic. The water in the butts 
was turbid from the filth of the receptacle and the accidental 
sources of ,ollution to which it was exposed. 

Lower in the alley, and on the right, is a group of wretched 
tenements partly constructed of wood, and standing in a small 
court apart. Two privies have been built in the court for 
these houses, as well as a dustbin; but the sole supply of water 
is obtained from a solitary open tap without cistern. The water 
is turned on some twenty-five minutes a day, and the inhabi- 
tants must secure in this brief time, and in their own vessels, 
the day’s supply. Still lower in the alley is a row of two- 
storied houses, in a somewhat better state as to cleanliness 
and preservation. Each of these houses has a privy fixed to 
its rear on the common causeway. The back of certain public 
baths and washhouses communicates with the alley, and near 
to the rear entrance, in an angle, is a common dustbin, which 
serves as an object for the destructive energies of the children. 

Passing from Castle-alle. © ‘o Old Castle-street, Goulston’s- 
court is reached. This is a blind court of small two-story 
houses, almost entirely shut in by the neighbouring buildings. 
The houses of one portion of the court are provided with 
separate privies, of the other part with a common privy. The 
condition of the latter, and particularly of the privy at No. 
12, is too horrible to be described. 

Bad as is the sanitary state of Castle-alley and Goulston’s- 
court, the action of the Board of Works was everywhere to be 
descried. Both alley and court were well paved, as, indeed, 
is the case with every street, alley, and court in Whitechapel : 
and limewashing and other efforts at cleanliness here and there 
showed that the sanitary inspector had been over the ground. 
But so dense is the population of these places, so inefficient 
the sanitary provision for them, that the local authorities find 
it impossible to secure that constant cleansing of the houses 
and their vicinity which is requisite. The proprietor of 
Goulston’s-court has hitherto resisted all the efforts of the 
Board of Works to compel him to place his property in such a 
condition as would permit its being kept in a proper state of 
cleanliness. In fact, as the law now stands almost insuperable 
obstacles can be interposed by landlords to effective sanitary 
improvements. And, on the other hand, Boards of Works 
have experienced so much difficulty in recovering the expenses 
of improvements which they have undertaken when landlords 
have proved utterly impracticable, that they naturally hesitate 
to supplement the proper action of the former unless under 
the sternest necessity. 

In such back-slums as Castle-alley and Goulston’s-court the 
cholera haunts and fever nests of Whitechapel would naturally 
and with justice be sought. But so diffused is fever throughout 
the district, that, notwithstanding its too commonly insanitary 
state, some more general conditions capable of fostering the 
disease must exist. These are to be found in the excessive 
overcrowding of the houses and the impoverishment of the 


on. 
Whitechapel consists of 406 statute acres, or rather less than 
two-thirds of a square mile. Twenty-three acres of this area 
are covered with water. The number of inhabited houses at 
the last Census was 8372. At the present time, it is esti- 
mated that there are about 9000 inhabited houses; and of 
these no less than 5000 are let out as separate tenements, each 
house on an average being occupied by upwards of three 
families. The total population of the district is about 79,000; 
and of this population, between Lady Day, 1864, and Lady 
Day, 1865, no less than 28,909—that is to say, more than one- 
third—received relief as in-door or out-door paupers. 
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together, and, asa rule, subjected to other unwholesome condj. a 
tions, Whitechapel is unhappily circumstanced, both as to the stant! 
control of the present epidemic of fever, and its liability t open. 
suffer from cholera should that epidemic again Visit these perso: 
shores. The Board of Works of the district, aided by their atmos 
indefatigable officer of health, Dr. Liddle, have, however, de. existe 
voted themselves to the onerous task of raising the sani To 
state of the population with an energy which merits the Octok 
highest praise. They have already wrought many most im. openil 
portant changes, and the whole district is subjected to a peare: 
effective supervision. Much remains for them to do; but we toms 
apprehend that, however willing the Board may be to do it, and s 
little more will be compassed until the sanitary government of now I 
the metropolis is placed on a sounder basis. For example, a recov 
cardinal—nay, the cardinal question in sanitary reform is the was ( 
supply of water. In Whitechapel, as in every similar districtof tinued 
London, this is a gigantic sham—a disgrace to our boasted civi- in the 
lization, to say nothing of Christianity. The poor of probably af No 
no city in the world are so miserably furnished with water as remar 
the poor of our metropolis. True, there are magnificent water. tables 
works, and a grand system of distribution extending appa. and 
rently to every court and almost every house within the ares are at 
of the Bills of Mortality. But this appearance is a gross im- able a 
position. The bulk of the population of London have probably on suc 
not a sufficiency of water for the commonest domestic purposes, 
Their supply is much too scanty to be wasted on purposes of of 
cleanliness. Until this evil is rectified, it is idle to hope for - 
the removal of filth from our courts and alleys, or for the 
growth of habits of cleanliness among the poorer classes most 
needing these habits. The present regulations for the supply 
of water to the poor of the metropolis fail in every important 
In many provincial towns the supply is furnished 
by the local authorities. In this way only, experience proves, 
can a fitting distribution be secured. Is a like arrangement 
impracticable in the wealthiest metropolis in the world ? 
THE FEVER AT THE LONDON ORPHAN 
ASYLUM, CLAPTON. The de 
A very remarkable outbreak of sickness has occurred a 
the above institution. Through the kindness of the medical 
officers of the asylum—Mr. Hovill, Dr. Kingsford, and Dr. 
Millar, —we have been permitted to see the cases, and gather 
various facts of interest relating to them, which we subjoin. 
The asylum is pleasantly situated at Clapton. The front of 
the building is the chapel connected with the institution, 
which gives it an imposing appearance from the road. The 
asylum itself is made up for the most part of three blocks of The: 
buildings, which make the three sides of a square, of which nary sy 
the chapel may be said to represent the fourth. At the back, the ons 
to the north of the main building, and quite detached from single i 
it, is the infirmary. This is too small for the accommodation there h 
of the present number of patients, many of whom are being diphth 
nursed in the dormitories. Behind all is a farm, or rather 4 indeed, 
field, which serves as a depdt of a heap of filth of variow BP of oro, 
kinds, to which, as we shall see, great suspicion attaches. 1b BB trachoo 
front of the building are spacious grounds and gardens—fami- J ig not 
liar to all who know Clapton, and, in summer time, rich D late ths 
beautiful flowers. With m 
The rooms generally are lofty and capacious, though they HR cases w 
have defects. The sleeping-rooms are too small for the number H spots 
of beds, which involves too little interspace between each. I& of the 
This is especially objectionable in a fever ward. The windows B® throat, 
are too far from the floor, which involves some want of light. A on insp 
better ventilation would be favoured by having fireplaces a0 TB flocoule 
small fires in the sitting and sleeping rooms. Notwithstanding Man; 
that the asylum admits of improvement in these respects, ¥° IH noticed 
must say that to our sense of smell there was no evidence# MH shal) },, 
any defect of ventilation on the occasion of our visit. The 


With a greatly impoverished population, densely packed 
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windows are frequently. open—they should be open con- 
stantly,—and by a series of perforations in the ceiling and 
open doors, and great and very praiseworthy attention to the 
personal cleanliness of the little patients, the sweetness of the 
atmosphere was wonderfully preserved, notwithstanding the 
existence of 200 cases of illness. ~« 

To come to a particular account of the disease. In 
October the asylum was free from all serious sickness. In the 
opening days of November there were a few cases which ap- 
peared more like imperfectly developed scarlatina, the symp- 
toms being sore-throat, some rash, followed by some puffiness 
and swelling. One of the first children to fall ill of the disease 
now raging in the asylum was a little boy, named Johnson, 
recovering from the symptoms we have just specified. He 
was quickly in a condition having all the characters of con- 
tinued fever, and the disease spread rapidly ; so that, whereas 
in the first days of November there were no cases, on the 16th 
of November there were over a hundred children ill in a 
remarkably characteristic and uniform manner. The following 
tables have kindly been drawn up by Mr. Ilott, Mr. Bowkett, 
and Mr. Horder, three students of the London Hospital, who 
are at present residing in the asylum and rendering very valu- 
able assistance. The first table gives the number of attacks 
on successive days :— , 


Date Number Date Number 
of Attack. Attacked. of Attack. Attacked. 
Nov. 5th 5 Nov. 19th 20 
6th 10 20th 19 
7th 7 8 
8th 6 22nd 12 
9th 3 23rd 16 
10th 5 24th 6 
llth 4 25th 2 
12th 9 26th 3 
13th 7 27th 1 
14th 19 28th 2 
15th 7 Dec. Ist 2 
16th 21 — 
17th * 8 Total 207 
18th Pie 5 
The deaths to December 5th have been as ilione a 
Date of Attack. Date of Death. of Deaths. 

ov. 5th Nov. 24th : 1 

6th 25th 1 

7th 26th 1 

15th 28th 1 

14th Dec. 3rd 1 

8th 4th 1 

12th 5th 1 

5th 1 

Total number of deaths 8 


The nature of the disease is quite apparent. All the ordi- 
tary symptoms of typhoid are found in the great majority of 
the cases, including the rose-spots and the diarrhea. In no 
single instance did we see maculz or petechie. In a few cases 
there has been some soreness of the throat, and a more or less 
diphtheritic condition of this part; on the day of our visit, 
indeed, diphtheria of the larynx had proved fatal in the way 
of croup in one of the cases, notwithstanding the operation of 
' y by Mr. Hovell. This croupy form of diphtheria 
‘8 not common in typhoid states; but it has seemed to us of 
late that instances of typhoid fever are frequently complicated 
with more or less of diphtheritic exudation on the fauces. In 
cases which to all appearances are cases of typhoid, with rose- 
spots, diarrhea, and all the ordinary symptoms, in the course 
of the first or second week some complaint is made of the 
throat, or some discharge from the nostrils is detected ; and, 
‘2 inspecting the fauces, more or leas exudation, of a dirty, 
floceulent kind, is seen. 

»any interesting therapeutical facts are, of course, being 
noticed in the course of such an exceptional experience. We 
thall hope to give a more detailed account of this than it is 


nourishment and stimulants are freely administered ; and that 
in the use of drugs the selection is very much guided by the 
case. One negative peculiarity of the treatment we noticed, 
and are inclined to approve as a general rule, though having 
some exceptions—viz., the absence of ammonia and other alka- 
line forms of medicine. The mineral acids, quinine, chlorate 
of potash, and tincture of iron are the remedies mostly relied 
on, singly or in various combinations. For the diarrhea, small 
quantities of opium, or acetate of lead and opium. A very 
favourite combination is quinine and the sesquichloride of iron, 
in doses of one grain and from five to ten drops respectively. 
It has been especially used in the later cases. Whether it is 
that the later cases are less virulent or not we do not know, 
but it certainly appeared to us that the cases under this treat- 
ment were passing through the disease in a very favourable 
manner. The tongue was noticeably moister, the temperature 
lower, and, according to Dr. Kingsford, the diarrhea and 
meteorism were less troublesome than in other cases. Of course 
there were cases in which it did not seem to answer. In all 
diseases, and in fever as much as in any other, there are cases 
in which the practitioner has to feel his way to the best 
remedy. 

Considering the severity of the disease, the large number of 
cases happening rapidly and requiring accommodation, and the 
strong probability that hard by the place of their illness is its 
very cause and source, the medical men and all concerned in 
the very responsible charge of this asylum may be congratu~- 
lated on the fact that a larger mortality has not happened. 
Dr. Murchison estimates the mortality of typhoid at one in 
five or six cases. Undoubtedly the youth of these patients 
is in their favour. But they have escaped with a mortality of 
about one in twenty-five, reckoning the number of cases up to 
the beginning of this week. 

The very important question of the origin of this disease 
remains to be noticed. All medical men will agree that no 
merely general atmospheric cause can be admitted as a suffi- 
cient explanation of a disease so definite and so localized. 
What was there in the circrmstances and ings of the 
Orphan Asylum at Clapton in the middle of November, when 
one hundred of its young inmates were prostrated with typhoid 
fever, different from what there was in the middle of October, 
when there was not one case of the disease? There was here 
a fine mark of time between a healthy state of the inmates and 
one of terrible unhealthiness, and a physical cause for it should 
be found. Doubtless the governors will institute a i 
inquiry into this point. Meantime suspicion most justly 
attaches to a mass of decaying organic matter in the field be- 
hind the asylum, which, in common with the medical men of 
the asylum and others who have seen the cases, we have little 
doubt was the eee ae wo of this outbreak. Has there 
been any addition to this heap of late of matter unusually 
offensive or putrid? We have heard graphic accounts of evil 
odours at m in recent days. It is not probable that the 
disease from one boy to another, and so through the 
two hundred. hoid fever is not oe enough to 
make this likely. e probability is that the children have 
imbibed a most virulent poison from some common source, and 
according to their various ibilities have been affected. . 
We cannot conclude of this 
anxious and intelligent ser- 
vice which is being rendered by the medical men we have 
named, who see the worst cases or four times a day. In 
a disease where so much depends upon nursing, it is also right 
not to forget the nurses. It has been no easy matter to 
nurses in sufficient numbers. Various officials have had to 
become, and have cheerfully become, nurses pro tem. Amongst 
these, Miss Johnson, the second governess, and Miss Denner, 
are acting most efficiently. Miss Neill, the regular head nurse 
of the infirmary, is doing a most irregular amount of work 
well. Caroline Cowen, too, is working nobly. In allotti 
our humble meed of praise, we do not overlook the excel 
matron, Mrs. Seat. whe isplays, in regard to the case of each 
sick child, a knowledge an interest almost tal. 
We should say that, by the kindness of the 8 , Mr. 
Rogers, we have been supplied with extracts from the reports 


Powible for us to do at present. We may now state that 


of the medical officer for the last ten years, from which it 
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that the general health of the children is satisfactory. 
idemics make their way unfortunately into the institution 
- from time to time, but usually the number of cases is limited 
and the number of deaths very small. In the course of ten 
years it would seem that the average mortality has been less 
than two in the year. The present number of children in the 
asylum is 461—i.e., 307 boys and 154 girls. In conclusion, 
we express our sympathy with the governors in their t 
anxieties. They may rely too upon the sympathy of the pub- 
lic. A charitable institution is never more y on its trial 
than when many of its inmates are helplessly and seriously ill. 
And judgment, prom code anh ital ess on the part of the 
at this crisis will enhance the public interest in the 

Orphan Asylum. 


Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY SERVICES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sin,—The association of a Commission to inquire into the 
best.means of restoring the popularity of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Medical Services, with the presence in your columns of 
an advertisement from the head of the latter department, 
demanding candidates to fill existing vacancies, is suggestive 
of the necessity for warning the profession and intending can- 
didates against a misplaced confidence in the results of this 
Commission. No reforms can be hoped for, or will be conceded, 
if a sufficient supply of candidates can be secured. Similar 
commissions have produced no result except the indirect one 
of alluring candidates in a vain hope that ag se tp the 

int of mending.” If rumour is to be credited, is cause 
| apts to -wishers of*the service in the nature of some 
of the already to the Idle 
complaints about precedence, the turning out of guards, regi- 
os position in the Army List, and the like, are only likely 
to divert attention from the material reforms desired, whi 
may be briefly detailed as consisting in (1) promotion after 
twelve years’ service ; (2) increase of the present rates of pay 
for surgeons in appointment, and after completing fifteen and 
twenty years’ service respectively ; (3) earlier retirement and 
allowances. 


December, 1865. 


REGISTRATION OF HOSPITAL CASES. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

Sr,—I desire, with your permission, before the close of this 
year to call attention to the present unsatisfactory mode of 
istering cases in hospitals with a view to the adoption of a 
more uniform plan. I say ‘‘ unsatisfactory” with no refererce 
to the manner in which registrars perform their duties. Of 
that I have no means of judging, and no right to speak ; but it 
is surely much to be regretted that the vast material which 
the London hospitals furnish in the course of a single year 

should be made so little available for scientific purposes. 
What I would suggest (the plan, I believe, has been pro- 
before) is that delegates should be nominated by each 
ital, and that a central committee thus formed should 

issue ions upon this subject. 

Without venturing to anticipate the recommendations of such 
@ committee, I take it for ted that the subject of case- 
taking would not be overlooked, and that some rales wonld be 
m or exam in 
recording cases, such and such features should be invariably 
noted, and in a given order and manner; possibly, also, some 
i form of indexing diseases might receive. general sanc- 
and come to be generally adop 
At present the want of uniformity in the narration of cases 
faney specialty view, the ether, ab mo checrver 
or in view; the other, no r 
is the same enthusiastic creature at the close of summer as at 


columns and tables are offensive to some minds, and it ix 
a matter of no small di ty to lay down rules upon the sub. 
ject which would be generally acceptable. Moreover, in some 
itals the duty of registration is only one of many which 
have to be performed by the same individual ; any very elabo. 
rate scheme, therefore, would be likely to fail of general adop- 
tion from its making too large a demand on time. 
That it should have fallen to me to allude to this subject 
needs no further apology, I hope, than this, that while the 
present want of system is very generally acknowledged and 


T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ocravius Sturcss, M.R.C.P., 
November, 1865. Medical Registrar at St. George’s Hospital, 
*,* This subject is one of great importance. The want of 
uniformity in our system of hospital registration is a reproach 
to the profession. It impedes comparison and generalization, 
and is a source of infinite harm. We hope that Dr. Sturges 
suggestion will be acted on, and shall be glad to hear the 
opinions of other registrars of hospitals as to the most feasible 
way of proceeding in the matter.—Ep. L. 


RESPIRATION AND SIGNS OF LIFE IN A FIVE 
MONTHS’ FETUS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Srr,—In reading over your publication of Saturday last 
(Nov. 11th) I was pleased to find an account of a case reported 
by Dr. Moore, headed ‘‘ Respiration and Signs of Life ina 
Fetus at about Five Months’ Gestation ;” inasmuch as I met 
with a similar case about ten days ago, a report of which I 
now forward for publication. 
On Nov. 5th, 1865, I was requested to visit Mrs. H—, 
who was reported to be ‘‘in labour.” On my arrival at the 
house I found her with all the symptoms of ey 
mature labour. On examination per vaginam, I fo that 
the membranes were ruptured, and, on questioning the patient, 
ascertained that she had been discharging both “‘ blood and 
water” for two or three days peteey- Labour 
and in a few hours she was delivered of a living male feetus at 
about the fifth month of uterine gestation. The cord 
very strongly, but in a few minutes that pulsation ceased, and 
very smart orrhage succeeded. I at once separated the 
foetus, and found that ba ger em was firmly adherent to the 
uterus in about two-thirds of its extent. After removal of 
this, and applying the usual restoratives to the mother, | 
turned my attention to the foetus, which was then wra in 
flannel and kept near the fireside. It continued to breat 
freely for at least an hour and a half; after which the inspire 
tions became much shorter and at longer intervals. It gm 
dually succumbed, after surviving its birth about two hours. 
It measured about seven inches in length. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Scarborough, Nov. 14th, 1865. J. W. Tayior, M.D. 


LIVERPOOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue Gymnasium formally opened in this town a short fime 
ago by Lord Stanley is likely to prove a great success, Its 
early recognition by the medical profession is due to the fad 
that what was originally intended as an amusement and 4 
recreation, has been proved to effect, in the various exercises 
made use of, a great amount of good. Its promoters maintait 
that it tends to the development of all the muscles of th 
body; and the various contrivances specially adapted to cal 
into play the muscles of the chest, back, and abdomen, as well 
as those of the extremities, are so numerous, that an intelligest 
and regular use of them may often be recommended with at 
vantage. There can be no doubt that a system of well-arrangel 

ic exercises should form a part of the training of the 
youth of both sexes; but we may go further than this, am 
advise the same exercises to many an inhabitant of large tow 


the commencement of the winter session. On the other hand, 


who, in his incessant brain-work, has neglected his body, #4 
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with an enfeebled frame, has brought on functional disorder of 
gme part or other. That these exercises may be of service in 
many forms of dyspepsia and constipation will be generally 
simitted. In many cases of chlorosis and irregularities of 
the catamenia in pong, Susie, it is probable that beneficial 
sults would follow their employment. It is also thought 
that the invigorating effect they produce would tend to check 
those habits of self-indulgence so common in the youth of both 
sexes. Whether they will do all that the supporters of the 
gymnasium anticipate—prevent hernia, and cure hemoptysis, 
paralysis, and mental alienation—may fairly be doubted; but 
if three or four evenings a week spent in the use of dumb-bells, 
ing boards, chest and leg machines, swi trapeze, and 
bars, would thats an 
mstitution on the comprehensive scale of the Liverpool Gym- 
nasium should have the earnest support of our profession. 

Dr. Trench has drawn attention to an evil which has no 
doubt been one of the causes of the spread of fever and other 
diseases—the keeping of dead bodies for so many days before 
burial in the wretched 
Hutchinson, of this town, he pro 
should be erected, to which the bodies 
after decease, to await interment. He met with a generous 
response, the latter gentleman offering to erect one at his own 
expense, at the cost of £1000. The Koman-catholic clergy are 
favourably disposed towards the movement, and have promised 
to bring their influence to bear upon the lower order of Roman- 
ists, to induce them to make use of the chapels when erected. 

The meetings of our Medical Society, which commenced in 
October, have not been enlivened by any subject of special 
interest. At the meeting on the 2nd of November, Dr. Not- 
tingham related a case of su cholera, fatal in about forty 
hours, where the most striking symptoms were the 
the violent cramps, the coldness and shrunken appearance of 
the skin, and the aphonia; a good deal of vomiting at first, 
but no purging. No post-mortem examination was allowed. 
Whether this was a case of true Asiatic cholera seems doubt- 
ful, though it is rendered probable from the similarity of the 

to those of a great number of the cases afterwards 
related by Dr. Paterson. Dr. Paterson, who has lately re- 
tuned from Egypt, resided in Cairo in ~v and August of this 
year, when the cholera epidemic was at its height, and attended 
several hundred cases. He gave the meeting a striking account 
of the disease, in the fearful ravages it made, in the rapidity in 
which it ran its course to a fatal termination, and in the utter 
inefficacy of all remedies in the majority of cases. ‘The three 

that we in this country always associate with the 
arly stage of Asiatic cholera—namely, vomiting, purging, and 
cramps, he stated to be often absent ; whilst the well-known 
rice-water evacuations he never mentioned. In fact, he related 
numerous cases fatal in eight hours, where, first a sudden pain 
inthe epigastrium, and then one, or sometimes two, large eva- 
cuations, with once or twice vomiting, were all that occurred 
before the collapse set in. This latter was the striking symp- 
tom, coming on often within an hour from the commencement 
of the disease, and not always accompanied by blueness of the 
skin, formerly thought so characteristic of the complaint. Dr. 
Paterson seems to think that it is the sympathetic system of 


nerves that is ~My on and of these the solar plexus | 
In 


More especially. discussion that followed, two of the 
members related three cases that had occurred in this town 
during the autumn, which were undoubtedly those of i 
cholera. So that we may even now have the germs of the epi- 
demic amongst us, ready to break out in the spring. 

Our mortality is greatly on the increase. In my letter of 
ay September, I was able to tell you of a decrease for 

en 


Tl and 59 above the average. The cause of this still continues 
These and trom & in tha two 
weeks named, instead of 18 and 22, the average numbers. 
in abeyance, most of them much below 

: , With the exception of affections of the lungs 
a air-passages, these having risen, as they generally do at 
haere und hove dasing last two weeks caused 89 and 


ing. From this it 
would seem orty-seven cattle, suffering from the disease, 
have either died or been slaughtered within the borough since 
August 3lst. This is only the direct mortality, for upwards 
of 250 cows have been hurried to the shambles by their owners 
rather than keep them in shippons infected with the poison. 
The wholesale way in which cattle are slaughtered, before even 
it is clearly ascertained that they have the disease, ought to 
be put a stop to. At the Cattle-market yesterday twelve 
beasts were seized by the orders of the inspector and con- 
demned. They had come over from Ireland on Friday night, 
and it is more than 4 separa that they were suffering from the 
effect of the fearfully rough sea passage, and not from the 
rinderpest. A post-mortem of the one which appeared to be 
in the worst state was made, and it is stated ‘‘that the sur- 
mise as to the infected state of the animal was confirmed;”’ 


yet it is added that the flesh was not unfit for human food, 
and 


therefore was not condemned. This must mean that 
the disease was in a weey ee and if so, may not in- 
flammation of the lungs brought on by the rough paseage have. 
been mistaken by a too zealous inspector for the alepen. 
We might be living in the dark ages rather than in the present 
century to be thus dealing with our cattle. 

In conclusion, a misstatement in my last letter requires 
correction. The number of accidents attended to at the dif- 
ferent hospitals there given was intended to include out- and 
in-patients, and did so in all except the Royal 
where by mistake the number of out-patients was 
These would increase their figures by ; 

Liverpool, November 28th, 1865. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Aw important movement has been set on foot here for the 
erection of model lodging-houses and cottages for the working 
classes, accommodation in which the great towns on the Tyne 
are very much deficient. The movement has been initiated 
by some earnest sanitary reformers and persons of influence 
here, so that there is every hope of its being curried out with 
the energy necessary to success. But, after all, this project, if 
successful, can only be regarded as a mere instalment in the way 
of sanitary reform, for which, of course, we shall be thankful, 
and glad to see asa step in the right direction. What we require 
here is some sweeping and permanent measure going to ‘‘ the 
root of the matter,” and worthy of the philanthropy, intel- 
ligence, and wealth of these great towns. Here is a truthful 
picture of the condition of one of our streets in the old part of 
the town, from a series of articles now ameeenng in the Dai 
Chronicle on the Sanitary Condition of Tyneside :—*‘ Wall- 
knoll adjoining was a thousand times worse. This narrow 
and precipitous street is one mass of filth and abominable 
deposits from end to end. A narrow footpath runs down the 
north side of the street ; on the opposite side there is none. 
The south side of the street is at a lower elevation than the 
north, and the result is that the residents at the former have 
to endure more than their share of the general filthiness. Slops: 


channel must be. The filthy water permeates the sodden 
walls, and, wanting by the heat of the room in which the 
family live, fills the place with offensive and pestilential ex- 
halations. A striking illustration of excessive ove 


crowded a: ent three more persons as lodgers. Taken as 
a whole, Wall-knoll is in a most deplorable state. So far as 


There was a numerous attendance of members at the meet- 
ing of our Medical Society on Nov. 9th. Dr. Philipson read 


re- | his report on the prevalent diseases of the district; and, in 
the absence 


of Dr. Heath, exhibited an aneurism of the femo- 


| 
| 
| 
} | 
y last | 
ins 
| 
hich I 
i—, 
at the 
| 
reathe 
t gr 
hours. | 
i 
M.D. 
| 
and liquid filth flow sluggishly against their very door-steps, | ; 
dammed here and there by heaps of ashes into disgusting 
and stinking pools. In several places the walls of the houses | 
are saturated some distance upwards by the slops thrown out | 
by the residents on the opposite side of the street. It is shock- | 
average. That state of things did not last; since Sept. 16th, | ing to think of the state in which the apartments next this — 
the numbers have gradually crept up, and the deaths during | 
the last two week activ 
in this very fone came under the notice of the boro . 
magistrates other day. ‘The lodging-house inspectors 
brought up a labourer named Turner. iis men lined ino 
room fourteen feet by twelve feet, with his wife and five 
— children, yet he is found to have taken into his alread a 
| 
of the d.the town, itis believed that there is less sickness and fewer 
this, a0 Mother amongst the middle and higher classes than in many 
towns that yet show a more favourable death-rate. 
ge tows The Medical Officer of Health presented an interesting 
rdy, an HH Port upon the Ravages of the Cattle Plague in Liverpoo , 
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ral artery, an aneurism of the thoracic aorta, and 
paration of an embolism of the splenic ariery, all from a man 
who had died in the infirmary, and who had been some weeks 
under Dr. Heath’s care. In this very instructive case the 
and waving. e spleen was enlarged an 

its nearly obliterated by a coagulum. It 
was thought probable that some of the vegetations had become 


washed into the circulation, and been carried upwards until | 


arrested by the branches of the splenic artery. 

Dr. Wm. Murray exhibited a quantity of hair di 
from an abdominal abscess. I gave you the particulars of thi 
curious case in the proceedings of the last meeting of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Obstetrical Society. Dr. Donkin has 
since then made a careful microscopical examination of the i- 
men, and finds that it has every characteristic of human hair. 

Dr. Gibb exhibited some “fragments of fibrin expectorated 
in a case of thoracic aneurism.” Similar bodies been ex- 
pectorated before in the case, along with some pure blood. 

Mr. May showed a specimen of hypertrophy of the prepuce, 
and read a paper on a case of ‘‘ traumatic tetanus terminating 
on the twenty-fourth day after receipt of the injury.” In the 

i ion which followed this paper, Mr. Broadbent, of Hetton 
—a locality where accidents are frequent,—related some suc- 
cessful results which he had seen in traumatic tetanus from 
the administration of hourly doses of five minims of tincture 
of opium. The disease had in lads of from ten to twelve 
‘years of age. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nov. 27th, 1865. 


EDINBURGH. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


In a former letter I alluded to the existing feeling amongst 
the profession here that a testimonial should be presented to 
Drs. Smith and Lowe for their conduct in the vexatious prose- 
eutions they were subjected to in the case of Mr. Angus 
M‘Intosh. I have now the satisfaction to record in the pages 
of Tue Lancer that a subscription, under the auspices of the 
College of Physicians, was commenced some time ago, and that 
the sum of 190 guineas was subscribed, and has been pre- 
sented to those gentlemen as an expression of professional 
sym A further honour has been conferred 
on Dr. Smith. 


maintained the 

The College of Surgeons, at their meeting held some weeks 
ago, conferred the honourable office of President on Dr. Duns- 
mure, Consulting Surgeon to the ~— Infirmary, and a much 

e member of College. . Bell, the former occu- 
pier of the chair, has been appointed Vice-president. 

A death has lately occurred here whilst the patient was 
under the influence of chloroform. As I understand the 
case is to be made the subject of a communication to the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society at its next meeting, I abstain from 
comment, but cannot avoid remarking that it is very desirable 
that a of such cases should be made public. 

The office-bearers of the Obstetrical Society were elected at 
the last meeting. The chair is now filled by Professor 
pom = ree hg Charles Bell and Burns occupying those of Vice- 
‘presiden: 

_ During the last few weeks fever has shown a tendency to 
increase in this city, and it is satisfactory to know that the 
authorities are not inactive, but already have been engaged in 
‘the consideration of providing accommodation in the event of 
‘the cases becoming too numerous for that at present existing. 

' Our civic chair is just now filled by a Provost, who promises 
to do great things in the way of sanitary improvement ; and, 
supported as he is by the most energetic of chon of health, 
there is some ho t the overcrowded, ill-ventilated parts of 
the old town be improved, and the high death-rate of that 
division of the city very considerably reduced. , 

Edinburgh, Deo. 4th, 1885. 


f | some questions cannot 


FRANCE 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue Medical Congress of Bordeaux, after twelve sittings 
laboriously employed, terminated its operations on the 7th of 
October. A memorable Congress indeed, if the two projects 
which have taken rise in its body prove feasible, and be 
carried into execution. Jnst as the last official i 
were about to close the session, M. Villemin, of Strasburg, got 
up to vindicate in favour of that city the honour of assembling 
within its walls a medical congress for the approaching year, 
This, of course, was greeted with general approbation. But 
another project, and a more lofty one, had been kept in reserve, 
and we were all taken by surprise when M. H. Gintrac pro. 

a { internatiowal medical congress, to i 

‘aris cofncident with the Great Exhibition of 
rumoured that the idea proceeded from a most high and august 
personage, and that M. Gintrac had only served as an inter. 
mediary. Whatever may be its origin, it will evidently meet 
c oreseen. ere is some 
in the thought, and it is to be hoped that it will ae ne 
sympathies of all ardent lovers of science and the profession. 

This proposition was immediately followed by the nomina- 
tion of a committee to prepare its foundation, and if I am not 
mistaken, of the same committee which presided over the actual 


With what admirable ability the proceedings were 
pone <r by this body it is almost poe fe to mention. But if 


your co! dent may be allowed te 
would say that in order to ensure the success of such a general 
undertaking as the one aw pee actual committee 
should soon be embodied, or and a larger one—to wit, 
a truly in’ i commission. 

What a in the course of medical congresses since 
Rouen first set the example! Whatever may be thought 


elsewhere of the utility of these scientific erings, it may be 
said that in this country have into an institution. 
This much, at least, must a matter of universal consent. 
Men meet and appreciate each other, and thus the confraternal 
feeling which should unite all the members of the profession is 


observation thus brought together, 
ideas which necessaril. 


ae oe and be ted und f 

certain degree, ler a certain form ; nay, 
hails whereas, in these 

free gatherings of the scientific, there is something in the very 


spirit of them which gives greater ind ence and liber 
tthe ands planing 


min 

But to return to the actual of which it is more par- 
ticularly our treat. = success 
most complete, for ev i been prepared to m' 
its attractions. The ped body of this town, the General 
Council of the Department, had voted 3000f. towards the 
printing of the during the session— 
an active and most useful stimulus. In addition, the South 
Railway Company not only diminished by half the price of its 
tickets in favour of the members of the Congress, but held out 
to them the promise of a most magnificent festival, which took 

lace on the 8th of October, and an account of which I will 
co to record in my next communication. 

But let us now to the Palais de Justice, the seat of the Con- 
gress, in order to give you some idea of the of the 
sammably, at least on its meeting. There a d hall, 
admirably adapted for all the requirements of the occasion, 
had been ious] ided for the accommodation of the 

By t of the Cours. A goodly 
tful counte 


still ardent as ever in the pursuit of knowledge,—come 
from all the quarters of the land to submit to each other the 
fruit of hard bought experience, of patient and careful invest 


gation, and endeavour to throw some new . at the 


which is so dear to us all. Three hun 


EDINBURGH.—FRANCE. 
‘ 
fostered and developed ; w science cannot but reap a 
advantages from the mass of personal ience and of 
a the exchange of 
may be added that in the 
of Physicians who has not occupied the chair, but at the an- | official scientific bodies of this country, the debates must 
nual meeting held on the 30th ult. he was raised by the unani- 
mous voice of that body to the office of President, a position 
which it is expected he will fill with much honour to himsel| 
and benefit to the College. The late President (Dr. Burt) was 
nominated the Vice-president. During his period of office 
he has ta much satisfaction to the profession, has dis- 
charged his duties with dignity and vigour, and has well | 
nances, who have toiled in the field of science, whose heads 
have grown grey amidst the wear and tear of practice—m@ 
who have acquired eminence and honour and esteem in the ac 
- of the arduous but noble duties of the profession, 
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least! and amongst them some of the most celebrated men of | _ The following is a list of gentlemen who passed the Second 
the day—M. Bouillaud, the illustrious professor of La Charité; | M.B. Examination :— 

Messrs. Verneuil, Broca, Gallard, &c., of Paris; M. First Division. 

the eminen: m of the Hotel a @ —— Diday, &c. Allen, Bryan Holme, University College. 

The seats of honour were ce of the 


authorities of the city. The Rechts of Bordeaux, 

clothed in robes; the Senator-General com- 
mander of the military division, constellated with crosses and 
other marks of distinction; Comte de Bouville, the prefect ; 
M. Brochon, the mayor, in official attire, &c.,—testify by 
their presence to the importance attached to this meeting, and 
their sympathies towards the medical body. The members 
who are to constitute the board are elected, and take their 
seats on an elevation. M. Bouillaud has been chosen by accla- 
mation honorary president ; while M. Gintrac the elder, the 
Nestor of Bordelese medicine, and whose remarkable treatise 
on Pathology has made him a European name, is elected to the 
presidency. The other officers are a as follows. Vice- 
idents: M. Combal (Montpellier); M. Desgranges (Lyons); 
{iM Costes, Dupuy, and Mabit (Bordeaux); M. Bouteiller 
Rouen); MM. Broca and Follin (Paris). General ped 
. Charles Dubreuilh, of Bordeaux. Secretaries: MM. Azam, 
Delmas, Flornoy, Lannelongue, Marx, and Péry, ‘of Bordeaux. 
Special seats have been provided for the representatives of the 
Beside your correspondent are seated the representa- 

ives of the local papers, litical as well as special ; and two 
of the most distingu writers of the Parisian medical 
press—M. Linas, the able critic of the Gazette Hebdomadaire, 
and M. Tartivel, whose talented remarkable for their 
rich, racy, and elegant style, are a veritable be for the 
readers of L’Union Médicale, and whose mal character 
wins the sympathies and friendship of all who come near him. 
All the seats, high or low, far or near, reserved to the profes- 
sion, are filled, and the whole assembly ts a most com- 
ae 8 solemn appearance. Beyond a certain boundary 


will be a numerous attendance of the profane public, 
many of 
.of the scientific proceedings of the 


Wodical Hews. 


or SurcEons or EnGianp.—The 
owing Members of the College, having undergone the neces- 
sary examinations, were admitted Licentiates in Midwifery at 


Barraclough, 


Ma 1 
rsmith ; Ne. 16, 1865, 

Davies, John, L.R.C.P. ha, “Leominster ; not a member. 
Earle, 4 Robert Charles, Paignton, Devon ; May 10, 1864. 
Freeman, Samuel Geo., Bolton-row, Mayfair ; April 21, 1863. 
Jackson, Andrew Christopher, Cape Town ; Nov. 14, 1865. 

Leigh, Thomas, L.R.C.P., Chiswick ; Jan. 21, 
Loane, John, Dock-street, Whitechapel ; uly 3 1863. 
Weekes, Henry, Brompton, Kent; July 26, 1865 


ApotHecariEs’ Hau. — The following gentlemen 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine, and received certificates to practise, on the 30th ult. :— 

William Soltau, Granville-square, W.C. 
Ewen, Fron, on, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. 
Melson’ Joke Welles eet, Birmingham. 
right, William Evatt, Witham, Essex 

Untversity or Lonpon.—The following is a list of 

ECT for the degree of 


Dale, Wi William, and Middiesex 


's Hospital. 


omew’s 
L ld medal), King’ College. 
Morton, Thomas, ing’ 
Smith, Universit ‘oll 
Taaffe, R. Patrick Burke, MLS, FRCS. (exam), St. Barth. Hosp. 
Woodhouse, Thomas James, St. Thomas's Hospital. 
* Obtained number of marks qualifying for the medal. 


Bond, King’s College. 
Bruce, Alexander, University Coll 


Charles Augustus, St. Thomas's Hospital. 
homas Henry, University College. 


e, George Henry Guy" 
Smith, Charles, Guy's H 
Snow, William Vicury, Un versity College. 
Tayler, Francis Thomas, B.A., Guy's Hospital. 
en, Henry, 
Turner, Ebenezer F: Guy's Hospital. 
Second Division. 
Glynn, Thomas Robinson, St. Bartholomew's 
Harve: Anstice, St. Bartholomew's Hospi! 
Lee, Frederick Fawson, Wes 
Metiare Duncan Maclachian (St. bef ’39), Westminster Hospital. 


Tue Commission ON VENEREAL DisEase.—In re- 
ference to the statement which had been published that the 
report of this Commission was on the point of publication, we 
mentioned last week that the report was not praeen’. and 
would not be ready for some little time, although it was 
understood that the list of evidence to be taken was —_ 
At the same time we referred to the general conclusion de- 
known of nature of evidence 

ven ‘ore e mmission. distinguished witness, 

.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, has, however, this week con- 
sented to appear before the Commission. The Commander-in- 
ux of understood to be as much in 


lent results which that 
apprehend, therefore, that his evidence will only tend to 
Preston New Inrinmary. — The for this 
building, as prepared by Mr. Hibbert, is 
mittee. namber of beds 
68, the floor space a 


nearly 1900 feet. . 
plana contemplate the erection of an eastern pavilion at some 
ture time. 
Tue Queen's Hospirat, few 


friends of the Queen’s Hospital met at Queen’s 
Hotel, a few evenings ago, to entertain Mr. T. Thompson, late 
House-S m, Mr. Jones, senior House-S and Mr. 


ae Smith, Dispenser at the above oe to dinner, 
n the occasion of their from the duties of their 


ce. At seven o'clock a number of uses sat 
down to an excellent dinner. e usual loyal toasts were 
given, and es made in favour of the retiring 
who responded in an monner. 


THE Bexoians.—The f 

the King’ 

Rae of "Bulge of the 6th inst. :—‘‘ The abdominal symptom 

are unal His Majesty recovers his strength it very 
dlowly.— a De Roubaix.—Palace of Laeken, Dec. 5th, 
1865.” —The Etoile Belge asserts that Dr. Jenner arrived on 
the same evening from London at the Palace of Laeken. 


CAMBRIDGE: INCREASE OF MepIcaL 
Frrs.—At the weekly meeting of the Cam 
increase the salaries of the district medical officers. aa wre} 
Mr. Knowles from £60 to £80; Dr. Ransome’s from £60 to 
£70 ; and Dr. Green’s from £60 to £70. Of course the in- 
crease is subject to the approval of the Poor-law Board. 


THE METROPOLITAN SANITARY Association. —This 


if 


the Association of M. Officers of Health of the Metropolis, 
an address “‘On the Defects in the Existing 

Laws, with Suggestions for their Amendment ;” after 
discussion on the eubjeot will be invited. 


| | 
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MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS.—BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. {Dec. 9, 1865. 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


Union District)—Medical Officer. 
hitechapel— t Medical Officer. 
Di —Surgeon. 
uth London Dispensary— 
Bhotield General Infi —Two Assistants to the House-Surgeon. 


Welwyn Union (District and Workhouse)—Medical Officer. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
T.N. M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Cheshire Lunatic 
lum, has been elected to the office of Medical cay of the 

Additional Lunatic Asylum, at Brookwood, near 
ywortn, of the London Hospital, has been ee = House- 

m to the Lincoln General Dispensary. 
Mr. T. B. Goss, of Paragon, oem, io been aeptetet Surgeon to the Bath 
Western Dia japensar\, Freeman, resigned. 

P. B. Hatuowss, F.R.C.8. tes been elected elected Consulting Surgeon and Hon. 
Life Governor of the Ment and Canterbury Hospital, on resigning as 


Sir E. Hiprrcn, M.D., has been elected a Member of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. 

J.T. Hinaston, M. RCS. E., late Assistant Medical Officer North Riding of 
Yorkshire Lunatic Asylum, has been elected House-Su m of the 
Northampton General Lunatic Asylum, vice 8. W. D. W: M.D., 


HH 8. Kine, M.D., has been elected a Member of the Royal Institution of 


J. M‘Ausren, L.F.P.&S. Glas., has been Medical Officer 
and Examiner of Recruits for ~ pe eae of Kil vice J. Thom- 


elected Vice-President of the Andersonian 


heen appointed Assistant Resident Medical Officer to 
Fever Hospital, vice T. J. Webster, M.R.C.S.E., resigned. 


Births, Marriages, amd Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 2ist of Sept., at Pekin, the wife of J. of a daughter. 
Qn the 25th ult., the wife of T. N. Brushfield, M weft Cente Leen 


Richmond-terrace, Belfast, the wife of Dr. W. Arnold, 
of a daughter. 


oo. ¢ at Prospect House, Turnham-green, the wife of Dr. Ralfs, 
ofa 

On the 27th uit., at Eaton, the wife of J. Smith, M.D., of a son. 
‘On the 23th ult., at Clifton, the wife of Dr. Fyffe, Staff Surgeon Army, of a 


On the ult., at Lancet Lodge, Miltoun-Malbay, the wife of Dr. W. St. 
John Coleman, of a son. 
On the 28th ult., at Forres-street, Edinburgh, the wife of E. J. Barker, Esq., 
of the Madras Medical Service (retired), ofa daughter. 
On the 28th ult., at New Bond-street, the ag of Mr. T. Roberts, Dental 
n to Charing-cross Hospital, of a so 
On the ult., —— Hawkins, M.R.CS.E., of Burdett-road, 


Limehouse, of 
On the 29th ult., at "Denmark-hill, the wife of R. Nichol, M.D., of a son. 
‘On the 30th ult., the wife of Dr. Oliver, of Burton-st reet, Eaton-square, of 


adaugh 

On the ist inst., at Broadstone, Dartmouth, the wife of 8. S. D. Wells, Staff 
Surgeons HM. ‘a ship “ Britannia,” of a daughter. 

On the 2nd inst., at Virniew Cottage, Lianymaynech, ‘near Oswestry, the wife 
of J. F. Eyeley M.R.C.S., 
the ortley, Leeds, the wife of J. Long, M.R.CS.E., of a 


hter 
ae a the wife of W. Jenner, M.D., F.R.C.P.L., 


Mr. S. Woopcock has been 
Medical 
M.D., 


MARRIAGES. 
On the ford, Nottinghamshire, E. Lloyd, M.D., of 
Worksop, to Lizzie, by of W. Lock 

Oa the 30th ult., at Glasgow, David Agnew, M.D., of Dunoon, to Alexandrina 
Bell, daughter = late A. B. Wilson, 

On the 6th inst., at the Parish Church, ‘Kidagrove, pAtctrene Burnell Great- 
Rex, M.D., Surgeon, of Ravenswoud House, K ve, Staffordshire, to 
Lizzie, daughter of the late Adam whey aa. of Edinburgh. 


DEATHS. 
the 26th of at Carrolton, . ON. 
Oct., Louisiana, Dr. 0. N. Trezevant, of 
lath ult., at Flegg-Burgh, Norfolk, Mary Harriett, the wife of J. T. 


Belgrave, Leicestershire, yeas Evans Evershed, 
Goud MCCS. of Watern Kent, 

ate 
22nd ult., at Gateshead, 
st 


Laneaxhire. 


of Heriot-hill House, Edinburgh, 


BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 


Dr. Hickman on Cancerous Disease of Bone. 

Dr. Earle on Flooding after Delivery. 

Dr. J. Tucker on Cholera and Fev: 

Die Karmittel von Von Dr. G. v. Liebig. (Miinchen.} 


Dr. Silver's Outlines of Botany. 


Go Correspondents. 


Tux Temperance Weekly Record, “On Intemperance,” has fa'len foul of 
Tax Lancet for vindicating the members of the medical profession from a 
serious charge brought against them by the Chamberlain of London as the 
advocates of intemperance. The writer of the article in question signs 
himself “A Physician,” and if he be so, he may pride himself on libelling 
his professional breth in no d terms. It is scarcely possible to 
suppose that this “ physician” can be really ignorant of the value of stimu- 
lants under proper and judicious regulations. If, however, he desires to be 
better informed, we may refer him to the works of Dr. Anstie and others on 
the uses of alcohol. Itis to be regretted in controversies of this kind that 
the advocates of extreme measures are possessed with an idea which, like 
Aaron’s serpent, swallows up all others. If these fanatics could be im- 
pressed with the conviction of the immense injury which they do to the 
cause they advocate by their wholesale and indiscriminate statements, they 
might stand aghast at the evils which they are inflicting upon the com- 
munity. The very absurdity of their doctrines startles and discourages the 
friends of temperance. If, because water-drinking is natural to man, 
he should confine himself to water as a beverage, why should he not at 
once return to what is natural to him in other respects? Man in the state 
of nature clothes himself in the rude habiliments of the savage. He 
haunts the woods or the prairies, and lives upon food which is not suitable 
to the wants of civilized mankind. The fact, in short, amoun‘s to this: 
the most unpractical people in the world are those possessed of a crotchet, 
They look not upon mankind as they are, but as the enthusiasts themselves 
would desire them to be. The philosophers of Laputa were said by Gul- 
liver to be the most erudite and, in their own opinion, the most practical 
benefactors of their species; but it so happened that in the result they 
were grievously mistaken. The philosophical tailors of that renowned 
island cut the coats of their customers on the mathematical system ; but as 
they occasionally worked their problems somewhat erroneously, it was no 
uncommon occurrence to find a Laputan in a garment large enough to 
contain himself and a family of fifteen children. The total abstinence gen- 
tlemen might study with advantage “Gulliver’s Travels ;” they might 
derive some instruction even from the Lilliputians, and the Brobdignagians 
might possibly give them a hint as to the great evils of employing exagge- 
ration and imagination where common sense—we will not say common 
honesty—should prevail. We reiterate our statement that the truest 
friends of temperance are to be found in the ranks of the medical profes- 
sion, The reason for this is obvious; they are called daily to witness the 
evil effects of intoxication; they are uninfluenced by the puerile and un- 
practical theories of monomaniacal enthusiasts; they treat the question at 
issue on a broad and common sense basis, and thus render service to their 
fellow-creatures, which is only too frequently marred by dreamers and 
“ philosophers.” 

A Practitioner, (B.)—As a general rule it may be laid down that when smal? 
quantities only of sugar are present, and the precipitate of suboxide of 
copper is not decided, the fermentation test should be adopted. 

The Cheltenham Chalybeate Waters, Harrogate—We cannot enter into the 
controversy now going on in the local papers respecting the constituents 
of these waters. 


Marks. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
—I have found the following treatment most successful in several cases 
ot} | Sent of large quantities of gunpowder :—To smear the scorched 
surface with glycerine by means of a feather; then apply cotton-wadding ; 
lastly, cover over with oil-silk. 
The discoloration in one of the cases was agent the Taal 
sufferer looked more like a mummy than a living ay 
in a month by the above ar = 


ts and soothing applica- 


Davies, M.B.CS. 


# SRESSBEY 


| 
| 
4 
! ee Dr. W. A. Smith on Diseases of the Throat and Langs. | 
Dr. Balfour's Introduction to the Study of Medicine. 
} Mr. W. Webber on the Catt!e Murrain. | 
{| Mr. I. B. Brown sull’ fdrope Ovarico. 
Dr. Jeanneret du Cholera Asiatique. 
The Municipal Government of the Metropolis. 
Mr. Lundy on Rinderpest. 
Barwick’s Life ant Living. 
. Bourguignon on the Plague. 
Transactions of the Pathologic! Society. 
H Dr. Rennie’s Peking and the Pekingese. Two Vols. | 
i Livingstones’ Narrative ef an Eapedition to the Zambesi. 
H Layard on the Cattle Plague. 
: Dr. A. H. Howe on Epidemic Diseases. ; 
Gutch's Literary and Scientific Register. 
nfants. 
| 
4 
resigned. 
T. R. Mrroset, M.D., F.R.CS.L, has been appointed Hon. Surgeon to the 
22nd Norfolk Rifle Volunteers. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
1966. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Duc. 9, 1865. 665 


Tas 

A Retired Surgeon of the Indian Army, whe has served for many years with 
distinction, calls our attentizn to one important point in relation to the 
Indian Medical Funds which has hitherto not been touched upon by the 

“That the decide that, we 
Wood may be individual 
Therefore he must first get a 
be delayed sufficiently at the being 
So you will perceive that the — services of India have still a chance 
of making a ‘remonstrance’ in — An ny A voices are likely to 
heard—the floor of the House. 


petty dissensions. It is Bilt th 

ment without much notice being taken of +t the ait Military, Medical, 

and other Funds all jumbled up, and so we be her. ‘It might 

—- be worth your while to sae such a Bill being 

omer and thus further injustice may be prevented. In the Bom- 
bay Medical Fund the annuities are reduced to a pittance, £112, £140, and 
£160, and they were so that we — be which is now the case, 
with a reserve fund of £30,000, increasing annually. Sir C. Wood says, 

‘Make all this over to Government, and your annuities will be 

What, the reduced ones or the original os !—that is question, 

which a Bill in Parliament would determine; what honest men would 

know to be our rights, but what the financiers x would call a 

burden to the legitimate ends of Government.” 

4 Young Accoucheur will act wisely in taking the precautionary measures 
which we have indicated. It is all very well to place confidence in trust- 
worthy persons; but there are many persons whom we believe to be honest, 
but who may be unworthy of being so trusted. 

MJ. P.—Avoid the advertising quacks as you would a pestilence. Take the 
advice in the first instance of a surgeon of one of the metropolitan hos- 

Me. Cuurcuitt’s Ligaturs. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 

Srz,—On over Mr. Churchill’s description of his new I 
was highly pleased with it, and I feel assured that everyone who it will 
be struck with its ingenuity. I believe that it will +e found a great hay oe 
ment on Dr. Simpson's plan of acupressure ; for it to me to be ser- 
viceable in cases where acupressure is entirely tenet cable. The knot, as 
suggested by Mr. Churchill, ——- could only be aa in selected 
cases. I think that a more Xe use could be made of his suggestion 

ing the principle for which it has been devised to be good) by making 
following modifications :—For instance, suppose a case of popliteal aneu- 


single 

it a the 1 femoral _— let the ligature be so 

as to be . ce as long on one side of the artery as it is on the other; 
YY ponte ny close to the artery, and leave a long loop of the thread on the 
popes peg to that on which you have made the knot; let the loop be now 
you will thus have two ends remaining of sufficient length to tie a 
free knot on the opposite side of the artery, which will completely stran “ 

The ligature can then be dealt with in the manner proposed by 

Churchill. Here you have ———— the same arrangement as that - 
— a the wo ligatures, with this exception, that the two are 


wapole in n this way, I do not see mova Mr. Charchill’s pri should not 
ws pen utility, and the old ligature, slightly maintain its 
position amongst us, even in a more honourable sense. 


I am, Sir, yours trul: 
Barnhill, Glasgow, Dec. Ist, 1965. 


MD., (Edinburgh.)—The pay of a militia surgeon when out for training is 
lls, 4d. per day, and allowance for the supp!y of medicines at the rate of 
one guinea for every 100 rank and file effective at the training, whether 
for twenty-one, twenty-eight, or fifty-six days; when not out at training, 
an allowance of 3d. per week for the adjutant and for each of the non- 
commissioned officers, drummers, their wives and children, on the disem- 
bodied staff at head-quarters, is granted for the expense of necessary medi- 
cine and attendance while not called out for training, during which period 
he will be allowed 2s. 6d. for examining any fresh recruit or discharged 
soldier on the staff on account of me“ical unfitness. When out training, 
the surgeon is allowed 2s. per day for forage for a horse. The assistant- 
Surgeon has only 7s. 6d. per day when the regiment is out for training. 
Dr. Geo ge Kennion's (Harrogate) communication shall receive attention 
week, 


next 

4 Microscopic Student.—Vibratile cilia may be found in the respiratory 

membrane of man, rabbits, dogs, &c. 

Fiurp Punverizers. 
To the Editor of Tux Layer. 

Siz,—The inaccuracy of my statement as to the exact number of holes in 
Dr. Wyan Williams's instrument is easily disposed of when I state that (to use 
own words to me) “the syringe was completely worn out ;” hence when I 
made an effurt to force my thumb on the end of the india-rubber ball of his 
instead of its yielding to the force of pressure, it turned round 


towards the side, and the fluid could not be in jets. I inferred as — 
as I was able 


from the mani em there 
= holes, which I still call as | 
large stream. 


Williams taken the trouble to have ve calmly Aaanteen tee 


he would assuredly never have written his fet 
‘Bryanaton-strest, Dec. Grorex D. Graz, 
Wynn Williams for inspection 
certainly contained sixteen distinct orifices.—Ep. L. 


in question, after being presented by me, throuzh M. 
démie 


same, 
= Churchill’s work entirely 


Meprcat Retrer or tm Poor. 

Ws publish the following as it bears upon the very import- 
ant subject of efficient medical attendance on the poor. In pointef law, 
the guardians of the Cheadle Union are no doubt in the right; but it 
would be certainly advisable, on the score of humanity, that exceptions 
should be made to rules which in the main are just and useful. We think 
Mr. Mackenzie has s ground of complaint both as regards equity and 
humanity. The Cheadle Board of Guardians would have acted with more 
consideration to those entrusted to their care if they had at once, without 
reference to the Poor-law Board, satisfied the just claim of Mr. Mackenzie. 

“ Cheadle, Staffordshire, Oct. Sth, 1866. 
“ To the Chairman and Board of Guurdians of the Cheadle Union. 

“ Gzntiemen,—The number of deaths which happen from causes in 
connexion with childbed in the district -- which le is the centre 
inspires my mind with a deep sense of aw I can state from my own 
the one I am about to bring before your notice is sufficiently common to 
merit your serious attention. Moreover, at an inquest at Kingsley last 
who had died in her confinement, it 

was publicly asserted before the Coroner that it was almost impossible to 
obtain the services of a medical man roy cases of sudd-n and unexpected 


ee y evening last, October 2nd, I was on my way home 
pee Ree some woman, who directed me with great urvency to the 

= of Alice Walker in Well-street, Cheadle. On entering the ho: I 
found her on the floor in great agony and fear. One child was born. 
midwife, being in great ey wpe Ty and totally ignorant how to act under the 
pecaiiar circumstances of * had ied 
ance at the house of the two gentiemen who 
medical officer of this district, but without avail. She had also applied 
three times at my surgery, and she has since informed me that she saw one 
of the two other medical _! in A. town, who refused to attend, pl 
pad. he was engaged. 


bean bert af food for some days, and that she was without the common 
necessaries of life, 1 wrote to the relieving officer, who attended to 
necessities that night. Under these circumstances, I apply to you for the 
fee of two pounds, being the fee a by the me regulations of the Poor- 
law Board for such cases of midwifery. I apply for it on public grounds 
and as a precedent for the future, that in cima! ar cases of ur.ency asuffering 
woman without means or credit may be able to obtain the services of a 
medica) man, and that her life may not be endangered or lost because there 
is neither thought nor time to procure, first, the order of the reli 
officer, who ma’ may be miles away from home, or because the district medi 
Officer is wxable to attend or absent; and secondly, that all the 
men ene | in this union may know how far the Board of 
liberaily recognise their services in these great emergencies. 
° on, the this matter before you as a public question, affecting the 
fession, t! pean, and the administration of the Poor-law medical reling T I 
forward this letter, to.ether with your reply, to the public press, 
= to, a4 your ‘most obedient humble servan 
“Joun Wa. H. 


“ Cheadle, Oct. 13th, 1865. 
“Dear Srr,—I am directed by the Board of Guardians to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication relative to the case of Alice —. 
and to pas you that, as it is ong of considerable im —s 
determined to refer the same to the Poor-law Board, an: tahe thuir 
ours 
Janes, 
“J. W. H. Mackenzie, Esq.” “ Clerk to the Board. 
* The fusis had come a and 
eontinued. was ast thes these child, and 
was a transverse presentation. 


Medico-Chir.—We believe that preference is more frequently given to Cal- 
lisen’s than to Littré’s method of operating. 
A Country Subscriber.—The address might be obtained by application to Mr. 
Bentley, Publisher, New Burlington-street, 
Dyspepeia.—Sarcinw have been found in many other portions of the body 
besides the stomach. 
A to 
To the Editor of Taw Lancet. 
French ion, and an speaks which 
acts by means of continual dilatation (dilatatio ), the of 
which ue attributes to M. Pertavo, of Turin. This is erroneous. i 


icale of Paris, M. Duvon having been the 
has been depicted in the Guzette Médieale o . The drawing in 
corresponds with the woodcut in the Gazette 

‘édicale, and seems to be p Bat after having 


the pessary, I laid it before the Ro: y of 


, 1863, under the denominat eae pessary.” 
Will you, therefore, be so kind as to grant me asmall space in the 


columns 
of your highly esteemed journal, in order to correct the mistake made by Dr. 
Churchill. 


— ee —and to uphold the right of invention of 


an instrument whieh is entirely my own. 
I remain, 


Sir, yours very truly, 
Sorpio GrorDano, 
Professor of Midwifery and of Diseases of Women aad 
November, 1965, Children at the University of Turin. 


| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1) 
| 
| 
| 
thought had occurred to her mind, there was no time to lose. If the case i 
had been simple, no doctor would have been required. The midwife would | 
have completed what she had begun. But the case was beyond her know- } 
ledge ; it was urgent, dangerous, and the doctor was needed without delay.) ; 
I, to the neglect of my own private business, remained, and under cireum- 
stances of some difficulty, owing to her being destitute of any bedstead, | 
rformed one of the most important operations in midwifery, and deli- 
| 
tism which you wish to treat on the Hunterian plan. It is quite evident that | 
neither acupressure nor Mr. Churchill's ligature, as proposed by himself, ii 
| 
| 
| 
t 
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_ NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Dec, 9,. 1865, 


Ratine or Pustic Hosrrratrs. 

A very able article on this subject appears in the Leeds Intelligencer of 
December 2nd. The writer points out that by a late judgment given in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench on what is called the Mersey Dock Case—a 

. judgment since upheld by several law lords on appeal,—there is no statute 
to exempt hospitals from being rated. He forcibly shows the importance 
of some legislative enactment being procured in the next session of Parlia- 
ment to provide means for placing those institutions en the same footing as 
those which are used for purposes purely literary and scientific, which are 
exempt from rating. He concludes his valuable remarks with the follow- 
ing :—“ And it must be apparent that if exemption were asked for and ob- 
tained in favour of such quasi-corporate bodies, it is not unreasonable to 
extend the like benefit to all such establishments as the public hospitals of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

4 Subscriber.—lIf we recollect aright, M. Cloquet did not use the actual cautery, 
but the lunar caustic. This method was mentioned again by the author a 
few years ago at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, on the occasion of 
a discussion on the operation for cleft palate. From his statements it ap- 
peared that neither himself nor others had applied the plan extensively, or 
had been ly successful. 

Mr. E. P. Walters.—Lambeth is in Surrey. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has the power of granting the degree. ‘ 


Dr. Farex’s Eprrion or Pgrerea’s Materia Mepica. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

a review of Dr. of Be. Pereira’s “ Elements of 
Medica,” which appeared in your last number, it is stated that from 
ence 0! op n or ow, appens t! lo n, under the 

head of Podop is in the Bri ia, and 
— also in 's book, who four Columns tothe 
resin ; from w w pear e gen- 
tleman who undertook the review had an equal 


ours trul; 

Bt. Bartholomew's Hospital, Dec. 2nd, 1905. 

*,* The writer pays our reviewer too great a compliment. Although he 

~ geems to have mastered the contents of the book reviewed pretty thoroughly, 

’ he could hardly be so well acquainted with them as he necessarily is with 
the British 
exast. The list of some of the prominently useful articles omitted will 
include carbolic acid, pepsine, Calabar bean, veratrum viride, cerium and its 
salte, bromide of ammonium, actwza racemosa, &c. 


Dr. Miller, (Glasgow.)—Sach misunderstandings are unfortunately too com- 
mon. In the vast majority of cases they arise from the improper conduct 
of patients. Dr. Paterson might have been more courteous to.the “ young 
practitioner ;” but we can scarcely think him open to censure with respect 
to his alleged “interference” in the case which has given rise to so much 
unpleasant feeling. 


4 Sufferer—Lead pigments, often employed to colour Cayenne pepper, 
cheese, lozenges, snuff, &c., are likely to produce the disease in question. 
Certain fluids, likewise, which may become charged with lead, as water, 
beer, milk, wine, cider, vinegar, and in fact most sour and saline liquids 
stored in leaden vessels, are constantly inimical in the same way. 


Persons spy Dogs. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
S1z,—A return of persons bitten by dogs and conveyed to hospitals durin; 
the months of this year has recently been printed. Some of the hos: 
tals only give the total number of cases during the entire mes I 
we abstracted the returns from who give the dates of 


Admissions in 


The correction as to podophyllin is quite |* 


Tux Barris 

Mr. J. G. Symmons, of 136, Camden-road, London, is desirous of 
returns of the fall of rain in the various districts of the kingdom. He is 
desirous of receiving assistance from all persons interested in this import- 
ant subject. A complete list of those already engaged in this investigation 
will be forwarded on application to him. We re, ret that that list is too 
long to be inserted in our columns; but we trust that those of our brethren 
who are willing to assist Mr. Symmons in his useful effort will place them- 
selves in communication with him. 

Chirwrgus, (Elland.)—It is not the duty of a public vaccinator to call upon 
the private patients of another practitioner to request them to have their 
children vaccinated by him. Such a course of proceeding was never con- 
templated by the framers of the Vaccination Act, and is clearly subversive 
of a well-known principle of medical etiquette. 

Mr. T. O. Walker has no legal claim on the railway directors or the con- 
tractors unless he can prove that he was specially engaged by them to 
attend the case. 

Tux report of the proceedings of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
and several communications are unavoidably postponed. 

Communications, Letrzrs, &c., have been received from—Sir R. Martin; 
Dr. W. H. Dickinson; Dr. Daubeny, Oxford; Dr. MacGregor, Glasgow; 
Mr. Harris; Mr. Wallace; Mr. Parsons; Mr. H. Weekes (with enclosure) ; 
Dr. Eyeley, Llanymynech; Mr. Hill; Mr. Taylor; Mr.Malins; Mr. Lewis ; 
Mr. Matthews; Dr. Brushfield; Mr. M‘Intyre; Mr. Partridge, Worcester; 
Mr. Sanders; Mr. Doherty; Dr. Kennion; Mr. GreatRex; Mr. Redwood; 
Mr. Davy; Mr. Clayton ; Mr. Townson, Watlington ; Mr. Hamilton, Dublin; 
The Baron Haussmann, Prefecture du Département de la Seine ; Mr. Hall; 
Mr. Evershed, Ampthill; Dr. Macloughlin; Mr, Jackson; Mr, Clayworth ; 
Dr. Kalaydy, Beyrout; Mr. Searle, Penzance; Mr. Waller, Flegg Burgh 
Mr. Wells; Dr. Coates; Mr. Davies; Mr. Middleton (with enclosure); 
Dr. Grimshaw, Dublin ; Dr. Pratt, Leominster ; Mr. Cammack, Mr. Norris; 
Mr. Lake; Mr. Walker, Blakesley; Dr. Rose; Mr. Walters ; Mr. Hitchcock; 
Dr. St. John Coleman, Miltown; Mr. Fearn, Derby; Dr. Paterson, Liver- 


pool; Mr. Cromarty; Dr. Eastwood, Chesterfield; Dr, Bell, Clayton West; - 


Dr. Roe, Compstall; Dr. Mitchell, Thetford ; Dr. M‘Loskey, Liverpool; 
Mr. Symons; Mr. Brown; Mr. Roberts; Mr. Foster, Hitchin ; Mr. Keats; 
Dr. Lary, Groombridge ; Mr. O’Brien, Bombay; Mr. Morgan ; Mr. Buller, 
Deeping; Rev. Mr. Middleton; Dr. Taaffe, Brighton ; Mr. Dix; Enquirer; 
L’Altro Pato; A Welch Student; G. C. J.; B. B.; Vindex; J. HL (with en- 
closure); J. F.; A Third-Year’s Student; M.D.; A Country Subscriber; 
Indignans; An Army Surgeon ; Medicus Quondam Exal. ; Chirurgus; &. 
Tux Manchester Courier, the United Service Gazette, the Travers’ Circular, 
the Chicago Tribune, and the Dartmouth Chronicle have been received, 


Medical Biary of the Terk. 


Monday, Dec. 11. 


Sr. Marr’s Hosrrrat ror Fistuta anv oTHER Disgases oF THE Rectum.— 
Operations, 9 a.m. and 1} P.at. 
Free 


Tuesday, Dee. 12. 


Gvuy’s Hosrrtat.—Operations, 1} p.m. 

Westuinster Hospitat, ions, 2 P.M. 

Nationa. Ortaopapic Hospiray.—Operati 

ETHNOLOGICAL or Lonpon.—8 p.m. 
Oriental N: : namely, Andaman Islan 

Royat anp CurrurGicaL Socrety.—8 p.m. Ballot.—8} P.M. De. 
Waters, of Live: I “ “On the Morbid Anatomy of Pneumonia.” — 
Mr. Nunneley, of “Third Case of the Entire Tongue 


Way do dogs bite less in March than in the other months ? 


obedient servant, 
November, 1865. 


B. B.—If the surgeon who called on the patient did not in any way interfere 

. with the treatment pursued, and made no comments on it, there was no 
breach of etiquette. 

A Third-Year’s Student.—The “pancreatic emulsion” is a mixture of the 
pancreatic juice of the pig, taken while the organ is still warm, or nearly 
warm, from the animal, and immediately mixed with oil or “rendered” fat 
and water in sufficient quantity to emulsify the oil or fat. The further 
details of the preparation are entirely of a manipulative and pharmaceutical 
character, and are known to the manufacturers only. For any further in- 
formation, inquiries should be directed to Messrs. Savory and Moore. 

A, 8.—According to the analysis of Dr. Lyon a ingredients 
of the Buxton tepid water are the carbonates of lime and magnesia. There 
an imperial gallon. 


d for Epi 


Wednesday, Dec. 13. 
Hosrrrau.—Operations, 1 
Sr. Mary’s Hosrrrau.—Operations, 1} p.m. 
Sr. BantHotomew’s Hospirat. 1} Pm. 
Sr. THomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 14 
Great NortHEern 2 ‘Paw. 
rations, 2 P.M. 
DON HospiTaL ions, 2 

Socrety.—7} p.m. Council p.m. Dr. Ward: “Some Results 

of Acute Alcoholism, with Illustrative Cases.” 
Socrery.—8 P.M. Mr. Smith, “On a Method of Cell- 


ount 
Thursday, Dec. 14. 
Sr. Grorer’s Hosprrau.—Operations, 1 p.m. 
Lonpow Sureicat Homs.—Operations, 2 
West Lonpon 2 p.m. 
Oxtaorapic Hosrrrav.—Operations, 2 


Friday, Dec. 15. 


Saturday, Dec. 16. 
Sr. Tromas’s Hosprrau.—Operations, 9} 
Sr. Bartaotomew’s Hosrrrar.—Operations, 1} 
Krn@’s Cottecs Hosprrau.—Operations, 1} 
Royat Free lk 
Cuartne-cross Hosprray.—Operations, 2 p.m. 
Association oF Mapicat Orvicers OF Px. 


SI 


| EPI 
| 
| I 
| 
| 
| 
‘ollowing curious result | 
{ Westminster... 2 3 1 2 6 14 
Tot ... .. | | 18 | 10 | 18 | | 06 
| 
| 


